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Intergenerational Service-Learning: Strategies for the Future summarizes 
the seven "Circle of Helping" meetings facilitated by the Illinois 
Intergenerational Initiative. Intergenerational Service-Learning suggests 
future based on a tradition of younger and older generations serving and 
learning together. 



THE WHITE HOUSE 

February 16, 199C 



Dear Friends, 

It is my pleasure to send greetings 
to all attending "A Circle of Helping" 
regional intergenerational meetings. How 
wonderful to learn of groups that realize 
the importance of building "helping 
relationships" between the generations 
and then work to mobilize communities in 
behalf of those in need. 

Our fundamental well-being as a 
nation absolutely depends on our 
willingness to care for and about one 
another. That is what George Bush means 
when he talks about building a "kinder, 
gentler nation," and that is what "A Circle 
of Helping" exemplifies. 

I salute the very special 
contributions of the Illinois Board of 
higher Education, the Retirement Research 
Foundation, the American Association of 
Retired Persons, and Southern Illinois 
University at Carbondaie . I hope that your 
meetings are both stimulating and 
enriching. 

Warmly , 
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This report is dedicated to: 

The unsung pioneers of intergenera- 
tional program development who have 
quietly and effectively brought genera- 
tions together. 

Students and older adults who see the 
world as something they can improve 
by helping others. 

Robp.t Maxwell, the newly elected 
president of AARP for his commitment 
to intergenerational service-learning. 

Josephine Oblinger, Director of the 
Governor's Office of Senior Involve- 
ment, and Janet Otwell, Director of the 
Illinois Department on Aging, who 
have used the visibility of their offices 
and personal commitment to further 
intergenerational efforts in Illinois. 

Organizations and leaders who send 
waves of empowerment to the grass- 
roots by endorsing intergenerational 
efforts. 

Nursing-home residents and home- 
bound elders who share their talents 
and experiences with their peers and 
other generations. 

Preschool and elementary school chil- 
dren who eagerly bring frail elders a 
ray of sunshine with their skills, 
smiles, and joy of being near. 

September 1990 
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Intergenerational Service-Learning 

A retired secretary assists with a high-school business 
class. When she suffers a stroke the students visit, en- 
courage, and help her through rehabilitation — Inter- 
generational Service-Learning. 

Members of a fraternity help senior citizens relocate to 
their new facility. The following semester senior citi- 
zens mentor freshman students who are overwhelmed 
by the university experience — Intergenerational Serv- 
ice-Learning. 

An older couple visits a preschool to read and tell 
stories to the children. Three years later when one of 
Ihem loses sight, the students take turns reading to 
them-proudly demonstrating their new skills — Inter- 
generational Service-Learning. 

Retirees visit a Youth Center to tutor delinquent boys. 
Youths shovel snow for older residents — Intergenera- 
tional Service-Learning. 
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I. Introduction 



"The needs of 
children and 
education are 
almost unfathomable. 
The needs of the 
older population 
are increasingly 
complex." 



In rural communities, 
inner city neighborhoods, 
suburbs, and cities, old 
and young gather to share 
their talents and experi- 
ences. Older adults tutor, 
mentor, provide chila 
care, guest lectures, and 
other events in the class- 
room, and students pro- 
vide chore services, assist 
caregivers, visit nursing 
homes and homebound 
elders. Unfortunately 
there are t X) few pro- 
grams in comparison to 
the need and available re- 
sources. The needs of chil- 
dren and education are al- 
most unfathomable. The 
needs of the older popula- 
tion are increasingly com- 
plex. And yet we have not 
adequately tapped the 
rich resources of youth 
and older Americans that 
could address these needs. 
This report recognizes the 
needs and problems of 



youth and elders in Illi- 
nois and how generations 
are working together to 
provide solutions. 

During the first four 
months of 1990, seven 
regional meetings were 
held in Illinois to create 
momentum for intergen- 
erational program devel- 
opment, to increase 
awareness of the benefits 
of intergenerational pro- 
grams, and to emphasize 
the interdependence jf 
generations. Each meeting 
highlighted information 
on successful local inter- 
generational programs. 

The meetings were spon- 
sored by the Illinois Board 
of Higher Education 
through a Higher Educa- 
tion Cooperation Act 
grant, the Retirement 
Research Foundation, the 
American Association of 
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Retired Persons (AARP), 
Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity at Carbondale, the 
seven host institutions, 
and local sponsors to 
highlight programs and 
activities that demonstrate 
helping relationships be- 
tween generations, espe- 
cially young and old. The 
meetings examined the 
ways that intergenera- 
tional programs address 
the organizational priori- 
ties of education, health 
and human services and 
recognized the potential 
for students and retirees 
to serve and learn to- 
gether. 

Each meeting was hosted 
by a university and 
planned by local educa- 
tors, students, older 
adults, service providers, 
and organizations inter- 
ested in bringing genera- 
tions together. Each con- 
ference had itp own plan- 
ning committee, but in 
each instance these com- 
mittees included commu- 
nity colleges, educational 
service centers, teachers, 
student groups, children's 
organizations, health or- 
ganizations, school 
boards, volunteer organi- 
zations, and aging organi- 



zations, such as area 
agencies on aging. Retired 
Senior Volunteer Pro- 
grams (RSVP), Foster 
Grandparents, and AARP. 
Model programs de- 
scribed successful ven- 
tures into intergenera- 
tional day care, nursing 
home learning centers for 
elementary students, y en 
pal programs, grocery 
shopping for the home- 
bound, latchkey pro- 
grams, friendly visiting/ 
and a variety of other 
programs. 



People met, shared ideas, 
became aware of intergen- 
erational activities in their 
regions and discovered re- 
sources for future use. 
Those attending the meet- 
ings were a diverse group 
of educators, senior citi- 
zens, caregivers, adminis- 
trators, advocates, and 
board members. This 
report reflects the feelings, 
ideas and recommenda- 
tions of 349 Illinoisans re- 
garding intergenerational 
programs. 



Circle of Helping Schedule 
The 1990 meetings were held at: 



Southern Illinois University 
at Edwardsville 

Southern Illinois University at 
Carbondale 

Illinois State University 
Northern Illinois University 
Eastern Illinois University 
Chicago State University 
Western Illinois University 



February 26 

March 3 
March 28 
April 6 
April 17 
April 20 
April 21 
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II. Summary of Meetings 



With a diverse group of 
educators, service provid- 
ers, older adults, and stu- 
dents attending the meet- 
ings, it became apparent 
that intergenerational 
programs go beyond 
education and that some 
of the most critical prob- 
lems of education, such as 
drug abuse, poverty, 
depression, and low self- 
esteem are the same 
problems being addressed 
by other state agencies. 
Networking among the 
participants provided 
many rich discussions on 
ways that people are 
working together and can 
meet future challenges. 

Each of the meetings was 
unique, but common 
themes seemed to run 
through them including 
generational conflict and 



harmony, aging educa- 
tion, intergenerational 
communication, getting 
started, and public rela- 
tions. However, the dis- 
cussions always led back 
to model programs that 
illustrated these topics 
and brought humor into 
meetings. Older volun- 
teers, teachers, and stu- 
dents told funny anec- 
dotes about themselves 
and their experiences that 
gave the model programs 
great allure. 

Intergenerational relations 
was one of the most com- 
mon themes; that is, 
whether the presence of 
conflict between genera- 
tions was really an issue. 
The notion of intergenera- 
tional relations often led 
to the most common topic 
discussed — understand- 



ing and communication 
between generations. 
Clearly a gap in knowl- 
edge about other stages in 
the life cycle exists. Myths 
and stereotypes about 
young and about old were 
clearly issues that need to 
be addressed. Learning 
about aging ideally begins 
in childhood, according to 
several presenters, and 
continues throughout the 
life cycle. 

Great interest was ex- 
pressed in how to plan 
and get intergenerational 
programs started. Once 
programs are started, how 
is continuity assured? 
Thus, public relations is 
considered a very impor- 
tant part of intergenera- 
tional program organiza- 
tion bu^ ^ne that is often 
ignored. 
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A. Generational Conflict and Harmony 



A beginning point for 
many meetings was con- 
fronting the debate be- 
tween generational con- 
flict and generational 
harmony. Most of the de- 
bate so far has centered on 
questions relating to 
federal policy, such as 
whether the reduction of 
poverty among older 
adults means that they 
have "had enough" and 
that more resources 
should be directed to chil- 
dren, whether social secu- 
rity will '^be there" when 
young workers need it, 
and whether older per- 
sons are "eating up" too 
much of the nation's 
health resources. Mary 
Stamsted, the keynote 
speaker at the Northern 
Illinois University meet- 
ing, described the "inflam- 
matory articles that have 
appeared in many na- 
tional magazines pro- 
claiming and characteriz- 
ing older retired f ersons 
as greedy geezers, robbing 
their children of their in- 
heritance." We must ask 
ourselves, how we can 
meet the challenge of an 
aging society without 
trading off the needs of 
one age group for another. 



Jan Costello, Illinois State 
University keynoter, de- 
scribed a publication of 
the Illinois Department on 
Aging, Uniting the Genera- 
tions. In 1987, eleven 
forums were held in 
Illinois to assess the per- 
ceptions of young and old. 
The results demonstrated 
that old and young are 
comparable in their sup- 
port for Social Security, 
education, health legisla- 
tion, and programs for 
women and children. 
However Costello cau- 
tioned, 'In the decade 
ahead, while we may see a 
blurring of the hard-line 
discussion pitting one 
generation against the 
next, the attempt to move 
to a framework of interde- 
pendence across the age 
spectrum will not be easy 
to promote." 

The key issue in genera- 
tional harmony is that 
young and old under- 
hand one another and 
appreciate the problems 
both face. As Michael 
Murphy noted in the 
Chicago State University 
meeting: "Old and young 
have much in common: 
they are introspective 



! about their place in life; 
they are responding to 
great physical changes in 
their bodies; they have 
concerns atx)ut employ- 
ment; and if they talk 
about getting married, 
their families object." The 
element of intergenera- 
tional understanding was 
one of the most mentioned 
b)enefits of intergenera- 
tional programming. 
High-school student Ver- 
nica Latrice Dees of Chi- 
cago echoed that thought: 
"Intergenerational pro- 
grams give students an 
understanding of older 
people." "When all is said 
and done, barriers are 
down, old and young just 
enjoy being together," 
said Clatra Ophelia 
Celestin, Chicago AARP, 
"but we need to bring 
about better relations be- 
tween the ages." 

Though the notion of gen- 
erational conflict seems lo 
be a popular discussion 
topic among keynoters, it 
was considered a non- 
issue among the partici- 
pants. People are con- 
cerned about how we gain 
access to other generations 
and break through the 
b. Tiers to bring commu- 
nities and neighborhoods 
together. 
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B. Agipg Education 



A key to better under- 
standing between genera- 
tions is knowledge about 
one another and contact. 
How do we stimulate 
aging education, child de- 
velopment instruction, 
and contact between 
generations? Senator 
Richard Newhouse, in the 
Chicago State University 
meeting, observed: "It is a 
tragedy that the linkage 
with older people has 
been broken." This theme, 
the need for aging educa- 
tion—learning about 
aging and young people- 
was woven throughout 
the meetings. 

Preschool 

According to Helene 
Block of Oakton Commu- 
nity College: 'Too often 
preschool children pick up 
myths and stereotypes 
about aging from their 
families, the media, and 
even in school. Since 
teachers are a potent force 
in the lives of young 
children, they can help 
eradicate these myths by 
including life-cycle activi- 
ties in their day-to-day 
programs. The process of 
aging can be taught by 
extending the existing 



curriculum backward and 
forward through the life 
cycle." 

Cheryl Walton, Rainbow's 
End in Carbondale, be- 
lieves aging education 
begins at a very young 
age. For example, she uses 
the book, Wilfrid Gordon 
McDonald Partridge by 
Mem Fox with her 3- and 
4-year-olds to encourage 
discussion about the life 
cycle and how children 
can help elders recall 
vivid stories from their 
youth. 

Elementary 

In the Chicago State 
meeting, Ann Gale of the 
Chicago Department on 
Aging and Disabilities 
addressed the learning 
styles of young and old. 
"Young people are not 
looking back— they are 
looking ahead. But when 
they enjoy history they 
begin to see the meaning 
in aging. "A curriculum 
on aging for elementary 
school children needs to 
provide information about 
the aging process and to 
offer experiences with 
older people. Fifteen to 20 
years from now, these ex- 



periences will help the 
children, who have be- 
come adults, relate effec- 
tively to older persons. 
The intergenerational 
contact now will also 
assist students with their 
own continuous aging. 
Children in the primary 
grades today will enjoy an 
unprecedented longevity 
stretching for 80 or more 
years. So it is essential for 
them to develop positive 
attitudes toward older 
people, toward aging, and 
toward planning for their 
long lives." 

fipcondarv 
Fran Pratt, Center for 
Understanding Aging, 
describes aging education 
in high school: "Many of 
the same concepts intro- 
duced in preschool and 
elementary classes are im- 
portant to high school 
students. The definitions, 
vocabulary, and basic 
physiological and mental 
aspects of aging should be 
understood by the time a 
student graduates from 
high school. Secondary 
students can study the 
aging process with more 
depth, and it can be in- 
cluded during regularly 
scheduled classes in 
language arts, mathemat- 
ics, social studies, and 
science classes." Any cur- 
riculum on aging must 
include contact with older 
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adults. "You cannot teach 
botany without plants, 
you cannot teach aging 
without older persons." 
Contact with older adults 
may occur in many ways; 
for example. Southern D- 
linois University students 
have contact with retirees 
during a monthly blood 
drive. They see the older 
jjersons organizing, ac- 
tively involved, and the 
image is positive. 

pnfitsgcondarv 

Goals for aging education 
at the postsecundary level 
resemble those of elemen- 
tary and secondary educa- 
tion. The differences are in 
the ability of the student 
to assimilate these con- 
cepts and the wide range 
of disciplines that can in- 
corporate aging concepts. 
Aging education can be 
accomplished by bringing 
aging information into the 
sciences and the arts, fa- 
cilitating interaction with 
older adults, tapping their 
expertise, observing the 
works of older adults in 
their later years in com- 
parison to their younger 
years, and recognizing the 
impact of aging on one's 
discipline. Gerontology 
programs offer students a 
more comprehensive view 
of aging. 



ngvelopment 

Many of the participants 
also emphasized the 
importance of older adults 
learning about younger 
generations. We make the 
assumption that older 
persons understand youth 
because they have been 
there, but that is not nec- 
essarily true. Childhood 
and adolescence are filled 
with problems and chal- 
lenges that didn't exist 50 
years ago. Children have 
experienced the influence 
of television, single parent 
families, and technological 
advances that have pro- 
foundly influenced their 
lives and behavior. 



Aging Education can be accomplished by: 

1. Introducing aging information across 
disciplines. 

2. Facilitating interaction with older adults. 

3. Tapping older adults' expertise. 

4. Observing the works of older adults in their 
later years in comparison to their younger 
years. 

5. Recognizing the impact of aging on one's 
academic discipline. 
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C. Getting Started 



"Listen, inform, and ask" 
are the three words de- . 
scribing the advice of ex- 
perts when developing 
intergenerational pro- 
grams. "Listen," afi Carol 
Tice recommended in the 
Carbondale meeting. 
"Often administrators' 
perceptions of needs, and 
the students', older 
adults', and teachers' per- 
ceptions of needs may not 
match." Tice's program 
began as she rode the bus 
with the students "to 
listen to young people tell 
me directly what they 
need." Listening provides 
information, but aware- 
ness about intergenera- 
tional programs, how they 
begin, and encouragement 
to start are lacking 
throughout the state. 
Those interested in pro- 
gram development are not 
sure how to get started or 
how to link with older 
adults. One of the most 
common concerns about 
getting started was ex- 
pressed by Mary Ann 
Johnson, Governor's 
Office of Senior Involve- 
ment, Springfield, as "the 
lack of information." 
Loanna Williams ob- 
served, "If there were 
more literature and 



awareness of this pro- 
gram, I feel there would 
be more participation." 
Art Erb, O'Fallon, said, 
"People in general have 
difficulty grasping the 
concept of an intergenera- 
tional approach and visu- 
alizing programs and 
services." According to 
teacher Brenda Stewart of 
Benton, 'The greatest 
barrier to the develop- 
ment of intergenerational 
programs is lack of infor- 
mation." Once people 



"The greatest barrier 
to the development 
of intergenerational 
programs is lack of 
information." 



have information about 
programs, the actual key 
to getting started is just 
asking. Many participants 
reported that their initial 
involvement came be- 
cause someone called or 
talked to them informally 
about getting involved. 
Others spc':e about want- 
ing to be involved, but 
they didn't know how to 
obtain access and no one 
asked. A volunteer in 
Charleston commented. 



"Once a few get started, 
others want to get in- 
volved." Listening, in- 
forming, and asking are 
the critical factors, but 
other strategies come to 
play. 

Strategies for developing 
programs was consistently 
a popular topic and one 
that seemed to dominate 
informal discussion ses- 
sions. By becoming in- 
volved in an intergenera- 
tional program, partici- 
pants felt that they could 
make a difference. Joyce 
Crouse dramatized the 
importance of everyone's 
contribution in the Eastern 
Illinois University meet- 
ing, "Each of you has the 
potential for impact on the 
world, little things that we 
start here can have a 
ripple effect. A small 
pebble creates a tiny 
ripple that grows to a 
large wave." 

An intergenerational 
program can be devel- 
oped with simple contact 
as one person acknowl- 
edges the need of another 
and offers to help. Such 
was the case with Repre- 
sentative Jerry Costello, 
the keynote speaker for 
the Edwardsville meeting. 
"When I was 19 years old 
I volunteered to transport 
a 72-year-old woman to 
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class at a local community 
college." During the next 
three semesters, as the 
woman completed her 
associate degree, she and 
Costello became good 
friends. Representative 
Costello insists that he 
received more from the 
relationship than she, 
saying, "I learned so much 
from this woman." Jaci 
Daniels, assistant princi- 
pal at Gavin Elementary 
School, described their 
experience getting started, 
"We wanted to bridge the 
gap between our children 
and seniors. They have so 
much to share." The 
administration sent a 
letter to each teacher 
asking how older adults 
could help in the class- 
room. More than half the 
teachers responded enthu- 
siastically. The school 
linked with a neighbor- 
hood elder church group 
and the program started 
on a small scale. 

Dr. Frances Holliday, Chi- 
cago Public Schools, rec- 
ommends, "When getting 
started, remember that 
older persons have a 
lifetime of experiences, 
stories, and humor to 
share. Exploring the past, 
if they are willing, is a 
good starting point for de- 
termining the unique 
talents of older persons 



and a way of captivating 
students." Older adults, 
on the other hand, are not 
sure how to access volun- 
teer opportunities. For ex- 
ample, a retiree at the 
Chicago State meeting 
asked, "How does one get 
involved?" Carole Aston 
from AARP responded, 
"Call your local school, 
your senior citizens cen- 
ter, or AARP, or ask your 
friends if they are in- 
volved in a volunteer pro- 
gram." 



Getting started may mean 
different things to different 
people. For example, the 
meeting at Eastern Illinois 
University emphasized the 
perspective of the superin- 
tendent, principal, teacher, 
volunteer, and student. A 
long-time advocate for vol- 
unteer programs. Superin- 
tendent Rosemary Shep- 
herd offered some sugges- 
tions for dealing with 
liability. 



Dealing with Liability 


1. 


Gain the approval of your board. 


2. 


Create an awareness of the program 




for parents and teachers 


3. 


Give recruits information about the 




program and provide orientation to 




the building. 


4. 


Acquaint volunteers with district 




policies. 


5. 


Orient students about volunteer roles. 


6. 


Make sure that there is a clause in 




your liability policy regarding 




volunteers. 


7. 


Make sure that each volunteer 




understands that the position is not 




that of teacher. 
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Getting started can also 
^ "» an event at school, 
tach as Grandparents' 
Day, a luncheon, or a 
school activity that in- 
cludes older community 
residents, although some 
participants had reserva- 
tions about one-time 
events. Mow do you turn 
a one-time event, such as 
Grandparents Day, a 
dance, or a luncheon, into 
an ongoing program? 
Mary Stamsted, at the 
Northern Illinois Univer- 
sity meeting, cautioned 
people in their planning: 
"Although many of these 
projects are extremely 
worthwhile and valuable, 
in some cases short-term 
projects could be consid- 
ered to do more harm 
than good. Child day- 
care centers or other 
common programs 
designed to visit a nurs- 
ing home annually can 
say they are involved in 
intergenerational pro- 
gramming. However, as 
a result of these brief 
encounters often children 
come away with a nega- 
tive attitude of what 
'aging' and old people 
are like, and it may be a 
pleasant but largely 
superficial experience for 
the nursing-home resi- 
dents. It may raise their 
expectations and add to 
disappointment where 



there is not follow-up of 
an ongoing nature." 

Ask administrators 

to endorse 
intergenerational 
efforts. 

I 

A general consensus was 
that there is a lack of 
d efinition and under- 
standing of intergenera- 
t .onal programs. Iwcn 
many of those who at- 
tended the meetings wore 
unaware of the nature of 
intergenerational pro- 
grams and {he variety of 
organizations and indi- 
viduals who could benefit 
from them or contribute to 
their success. Inorli.i and 
apathy were oi ten men- 
tioned as reasons for the 
lack of programs, but 
others suggested that 
there wa' a lack of knowl- 
edge of the process for 
actually putting a pro- 
gram together. One of the 
other aspects of intergen- 
erational programming 
that was stressed was the 
fear of the unknown, not 
only by lay people but by 
administrators. This fear 
was voiced by one respon- 
dent as "ignorance" of the 
concepts c . intergenera- 
tional pro^i amming and 
aging. 



Listen, inform and ask. 
These are the starting 
points for beginning an 
intergenerational pro- 
gram. Listen to older 
adults and students for 
clues about their interests. 
Listen to youth and elders 
for information about 
ttieir needs. Inform school 
personnel and service 
providers about the bene- 
fits of intergenerational 
programs and how such 
programs can address 
their organizational priori- 
ties. Last, just ask. Ask 
older adults to help with 
the problems of education. 
Ask students to contribute 
their talents to help their 
peers and elders. Ask 
administrators to endorse 
intergenerational efforts. 
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D. Intcrgeneralional Communication 



The implications of aging 
education are readily seen 
when old and young 
make contact and begin to 
communicate. Though the 
dialogue often flows well, 
sometimes barriers pres- 
ent themselves due to age 
segregation and lack of 
contact with older adults, 
lack of understanding of 
the other's perceptions 
and frame of reference, 
sensory changes with 
aging, behavioral scripts, 
and stereotypical seman- 
tics. Albert, a student from 
Quincy, spoke at the 
Western Illinois meeting 
about his experiences 
visiting a nursing home, 
"At first I didn't know 
what to say or do and felt 
very uncomfortable. 
Gradually we discovered 
things that we were both 
interested in, and now I 
look forward to the vis- 
its." 

Karen Young from Cicero 
referred to communica- 
tion as the basis of conti- 
nuity. "We need to pre- 
serve and promote com- 
munication and knowl- 
edge between genera- 
Uons." The greatest barri- 
ers to intergenerational 
programs is "the lack of 



communication," said 
Carl A. DoUinger, a retiree 
from DeKalb. Many who 
participated in the Circle 
of Helping meetings felt 
that intergenerational 
relations depended on 
effective communication 
between generations. 
Understanding the "place 
in the life cycle" is a part 
of that communication. 
Generations, particularly 
old and young, need to 
understand one anothers' 
interests, problems, con- 
cerns; they need to grasp 
the ways they approach 
problem solving; and 
most important, they need 
to know what talents and 
resources they can pro- 
vide one another. Velma 
A. Coll of Eureka echoed 
the comment of many 
when she said that she at- 
tended the Illinois State 
University meeting "to 
learn how to have better 
communication between 
generations." Participants 
were keenly interested in 
improving the way they 
communicate with other 
generations and in learn- 
ing how to foster better 
communications in gen- 
eral. This happens 
through frequent inter- 
generational contact and 



the ability to understand. 
A service provider com- 
mented on the importance 
of children feeling com- 
fortable in nursing homes. 
'They need to understand 
how to communicate with 
frail elders and what they 
need." Once old and 
young make contact, com- 
munication tends to 
improve with each meet- 
ing. 

The young, the old, and 
the middle generation also 
need to understand how 
each reacts to the other. 
Often we have "scripts" 
that we follow uncon- 
sciously when interacting 
with other generations. 
Myths and stereotypes 
frequently fuel this behav- 
ior, misrepresenting the 
messages we are trying to 
communicate. For ex- 
ample, how often do indi- 
viduals visit nursing 
homes and speak quite 
loudly before they know if 
the person is deaf? How 
often do younger people 
dwell on an older persons' 
health as the first topic of 
conversation rather than 
on their activities and in- 
volvement? Scripts are 
common with all commu- 
nication, but they can 
make communication 
between generations even 
more difficult. 
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E Public Relations 



People get involved v^hen 
they see what a program 
can be. Once a few get 
started others will follow. 
The last and perhaps the 
most important compo- 
nent involved in an ongo- 
ing intergenerational 
program is public rela- 
tions. Media coverage is 
important to all aspects of 
creating and maintaining 
an intergenerational pro- 
gram. For example, early 
in the program when the 
innovator is recruiting, the 
media assists by announc- 
ing opportunities or 
printing articles in local 
newspapers. Once the 
program is implemented, 
the media highlights the 
program and its benefits 
to the community. When 
volunteers are being 
recognized, there are no 
belter methods than radio 
announcements, television 
interviews, and pictures in 
the local newspaper. The 
continuity or expansion of 
the program often de- 
pends on .organizational 
support, which is more 
likely to result if the com- 
munity is aware of the 
program's accomplish- 
ments. For example, the 
Western Illinois Univer- 
sity meeting utilized the 
media effectively by 



bringing attention to inter- 
generational programs. 
The keynote for the meet- 
ing was a panel of inter- 
generational program par- 
ticipants who were taped 
for later airing on WIU- 
TV. 

Hugh Muldoon of John A. 
Logan College discussed 
press relations in a small 
community. "Three ele- 
ments are necessary to 
communicate your mes- 
sage: an organization, the 
media, and the public. 
Think about your mes- 
sage. What is your vision? 
What is your history? 
What do you want to 
happen as a result of your 
media exposure? What are 
your success stories, 
references, and resources? 
Think about these things 
and then target the mes- 
sage to those you wish to 
reach. In a small commu- 
nity the media is readily 
accessible." 

Word of mouth is one of 
the most powerful public- 
relations tools when 
developing volunteer 
programs. People get 
involved by understand- 
ing what can be accom- 
plished. Once a few get 
started, others want to get 



involved. There is nothing 
like a phone call or per- 
sonal contact to spark and 
maintain volunteer inter- 
est. Planned use of local 
radio, TV, and print media 
to both promote aware- 
ness of intergenerational 
topics and publicize those 
involved will help build 
external support and 
strengthen the resolve of 
members to persevere and 
move ahead. 

A got^d example of media 
use for public relations is 
the slide/music tape I'll 
Love You Forever pre- 
pared by Dee Damkoehler 
from the Melcalf Elemen- 
tary Lab School for the 
Illinois Slate meeting. The 
intergenerational story 
describes the awareness, 
love, and communication 
between a father and his 
mother and daughter. Tlie 
story and music leave a 
powerful impact that is an 
unparalleled public rela- 
tions tool for an intergen- 
erational program. 
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III. strategies for the Future 



"Having the opportunity 
to share with others, see 
programs in action, and 
believe in yourself — this is 
the way of the future." 
Pat Shepherd, Schaum- 
burg Park District, ably 
summarizes future direc- 
tions. 

What could this Future 
be? Imagine schools of the 
Future that include older 
adults as an integral part 
of all educational levels. 
The everyday life for older 
adults involves children 
and young people. The 
everyday life of young 
people includes older 
mentors. Communities 
and neighborhoods have a 
spirit of caring and work- 
ing together. The Future 
can be what we plan, per- 
form, and achieve. 

Throughout Illinois long- 
term care facilities older 



persons with physical 
limitations are reading to 
small groups of preschool- 
ers. A frail woman is dem- 
onstrating her quilt 
squares as a delighted 4- 
year-old observes. An 
aged mechanic is showing 
pictures of a car, asking 
the 3- and 4- year-old 
apprentices to name the 
parts. 

In the elementary school, 
older persons are in most 
every classroom — work- 
ing as tutors, telling sto- 
ries, helping solve arith- 
metic problems, and 
demonstrating lifelong 
skills. At noontime the 
cafeteria reveals older 
adults interspersed with 
lively youngsters. After 
lunch a group of students 
form a circle around an 
older man telling his story 
about life in early Chicago 
days. 



Up the road at the high 
school older persons are 
also evident. A retired ac- 
countant is in the book- 
keeping class to review 
problem sets; a retired 
journalist is working on 
the school paper, explain- 
ing how reporting and 
editorializing differ; and a 
retired photographer 
helps the yearbook staff 
select pictures. Outside, 



Imagine schools 
of the Future 
that include 
older adults as an 
integral part of all 
educational levels. 



an older swimmer is 
timing the swim team. A 
group of neighborhood 
elders listens as their at- 
risk students share a 
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victory in English class. 
After school, young and 
old board the school buses 
together with some voc-ed 
students accompanying 
their older friends to help 
them rake leaves and 
perform small repairs. 

As the school bus rolls 
past the community 
college, the special-events 
director utilizes a cadre of 
retirees and students to 
assist with an upcoming 
intergenerational presen- 
tation of Porgy aud Bess. A 
grandparent-grandchild 
communication workshop 
yields dynamic dialogue 
about the "difficult" 
middle generation. Older 
volunteers work with 
community college stu- 
dents' children to help 
preschoolers prepare their 
unique books based on a 
storytelling session and 
help establish skills for 
reading readiness. 

At the university, a group 
of retired faculty are 
critiquing research pro- 
posals with a research- 
design seminar. In the 
College of Education, 60- 
and 70-year-olds are 
studying to become certi- 
fied day-care assistants. In 
the Basic Skills Lab, re- 
tired staff and faculty 
mentors are working one- 
on-one with special-needs 



students to improve study 
skills. In the Learning Re- 
sources Center, graduate 
teaching assistants are dis- 
cussing instructional 
problems with retired 
master teachers. A psy- 
chology professor intro- 
duces a member of Wid- 
owed Persons Service to 
her adult development 
class studying the griev- 
ing process. 

These experiences are 
happening now on a 
limited -le, but they 
could and should be 
happening in every 
school, college, and uni- 
versity. Throughout the 
educational system, the 
skills of retirees are en- 
hancing the quality of 
education. It is a win-win 
proposition. The students 
benefit from an educa- 
tional experience that they 
would not otherwise 
receive. The older popula- 
tion contributes to educa- 
tion and provides continu- 
ity to education. Teachers 
and professors are able to 
bring variety to their 
classrooms and promote 
greater student accom- 
plishments. 

But the scenario need not 
stop with schooling. In the 
true spirit of service- 
learning, a cadre of stu- 
dent volunteers is acti- 



vated within the schools; 
students are helping one 
another; and in the com- 
munity, students are pro- 
viding service to others, 
especially to older adults. 
Students tutor, mentor, 
assist with home repairs, 
do chores, offer respite for 
caregivers, provide 
friendly visits and stimu- 
lation to the homebound, 
help single-parent moth- 
ers, read to all ages thus 
promoting family literacy, 
and respond to the unique 
needs of the community. 

Information centers 
staffed by both young and 
old provide critical infor- 
mation about services and 
how to access them, about 
wellness and disease 
prevention, and about 
topics of interest to young 
and old such as sex, em- 
ployment, physical 
changes, AIDS, Alz- 
heimer's, childcare, 
money, eldercare and so 
much more. 

Nursing homes have 
become learning centers, 
so that children are able to 
tap the knowledge, skills 
and experiences of sen- 
iors. Nursing homes are 
also centers for courses of 
interest to senior citizens 
and students. College 
students work with older 
adults as a part of the cur- 
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riculum in reaeation, 
health education, public 
health, political science, 
physiology, and educa- 
tion. 

The scenario continues in 
the spirit of service-learn- 
ing. The most dramatic 
development in our Fu- 
ture is that the leadership 
of our State makes a 
personal commitment. 
CEOs of corporations, 
state administrators, 
university and community 
college presidents volun- 
teer at least one hour each 
week. The idea started 
with education — presi- 
dents of the universities 
and commvmity colleges 
agreed to volunteer an 
hour a week to an at-risk 
student. The glow of that 
attention created a power- 
ful impact on the students 
and their academic per- 
formance. So each of the 
CEOs, presidents and 
directors of state agencies 
recruited five administra- 
tors from their organiza- 
tions and the impact 
became more profound. 
The number of volunteers 
grew and grew until drop- 
outs are all but eliminated. 
Something even more as- 
tounding has happened. 

Other state agencies 
joined education to assist 
the populations they are 



mandated to serve. Like 
the presidents, the direc- 
tors of state agencies led 
the way for their employ- 
ees. The problems of 
poverty, drug abuse, 
infant mortality, child and 
elder abuse, and negative 
images of disabled and 
mentally ill seem to im- 
prove dramatically. The 
State is listening and re- 
sponding to the needs of 
the people. 

This is a Future where 
commuruties might once 
again reflect the "helping 
spirit" that was the foun- 
dation of our country. 
Education in the Future 
scenario produces indi- 
viduals with the ability to 
read, write, communicate, 
and excel. Workers are 
adequately trained for em- 
ployment opportunities, 
and literacy is a reality for 
all. 

We have the resources in 
our youth, in our middle 
generation, and in our 
older persons. Our chal- 
lenge is to bring the gen- 
erations together to ex- 
pand existing programs 
throughout Illinois. Carol 
Tice in the Carbondale 
meeting ably summarized 
our challenge: "Those 
who reach into the Circle 
of Helping show they 
care, and by doing so, 
they kindle a ray of hope." 
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IV. Recommendations 



The Circle of Helping 
meetings confirmed that 
many Ilhnois communities 
and neighborhoods .bene- 
fit from intergenerational 
programs. Intergenera- 
tional service-learning 
creates community har- 
mony and improves the 
quality of life for all ages. 
Aging education, getting 
programs started, inter- 
generational communica- 
tion and public relations 
were the topics of greatest 
interest to participants of 
the Circle of Helping 
meetings. Each of these 
topics led to a vision of 
what the future could be 
if generations work to- 
gether. 

The following recommen- 
dations and conclusions 
outline strategies and 
ideas foi beginning, im- 
plementing and continu- 
ing programs. The recom- 



mendations stem from 
group meetings and ques- 
tionnaires completed by 
meeting participants. The 
summary and recommen- 
dations include five cate- 
gories: generational con- 
flict and harmony, aging 
education, getting pro- 
grams started, intergen- 
erational communication, 
and public relations. 



A. Generational Conflict 
and Harmony 

Generational conflict was 
discussed but did not 
evoke a significant re- 
sponse. Most participants 
did not view this debate 
as a concern. Young and 
old alike attached greater 
significance to increased 
opportunities for contact 
with other generations. 
Recommendation One: 



Community leaders, 
neighborhood coalitions, 
schools and local service 
agencies must work to- 
gether to incorporate 
multigencrational activi- 
ties as an integral part of 
their organizational mis- 
sion. 



I B. Aging Education 

! 

A lack of understanding 
about other ages is preva- 
lent. Demographic 
changes in our world 
make it essential that we 
understand the problems 
and concerns of other 
ages. "Getting into the 
shoes" of a teen facing 
pressure to use drugs or 
an older person in a cycle 
of grief gives us a better 
appreciation of others in 
our world, learning about 
growth and development 
throughout the life cycle is 
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critical to harmony and 
understanding between 
generations. Individuals 
need to understand their 
own aging and that of 
their older relatives and 
friends. 

Recommendation Two: 
Every school in Illinois 
including preschools, 
elementary and secondary 
schools, and postsecon- 
dary educational institu- 
tions should produce a 
plan for involving older 
adults in the classroom 
and students in service- 
learning opportunities. 

Recomme ndation Thrpp: 
Educators should inte- 
grate aging education 
(learning about aging) 
into existing courses and 
classes across the curricu- 
' im. 

Recommendation Four: 
Principals, superinten- 
dents, deans, and presi- 
dents are urged to en- 
dorse the efforts of teach- 
ers and professors who 
engage in intergenera- 
tional program develop- 
ment. 

Recommen dation Five: 
Those involved in curricu- 
lum development must 
encourage the use of 
aging education in the 
classroom throughout the 



educational spoctrum. 



C. Getting Programs 
Started 

Participants had concerns 
about the lack of defini- 
tion of intergenerational 
programs, the lack of in- 
formation about intergen- 
erational programs, what 
they are, how to get them 
started, their benefits, the 
variety of programs, and 
the ways that diverse or- 
ganizations could benefit 
from them. The network- 
ing between service pro- 
viders, students, older 
adults, and educators 
helped to emphasize the 
importance of working 
together. Funding is not 
necessarily the issue. 
Participants agreed that 
the most important com- 
ponents of successful 
intergenerational program 
development are time and 
commitment. It is naive to 
believe that intergenera- 
tional program develop- 
ment is cost-free but fund- 
ing was not seen by most 
conference participants as 
the critical element. Lead- 
ership is. Organizational 
endorsement is. 

The recommendations for 
getting started include 
two important organiza- 



tional levels. First, and 
most important, is the 
individual taking the 
initiative to get a program 
started. This person most 
often invests energy, time 
and creativity, and makes 
a commitment to solving 
an important educational 
or human need. 

The second level for 
getting started and ensur- 
ing continuity is gaining 
organizational endorse- 
ment and support. The 
program is more likely to 
be successful if it origi- 
nates at the grassroots, but 
administrators have the 
power to encourage and 
foster those who might be 
interested but reticent. 
Once the program is 
established, the organiza- 
tion has an important role 
in promoting program 
continuity by rewarding, 
nurturing, publicizing, 
and supporting. 

Recommendation Six: 
Providing information 
about intergenerational 
prof^rams and encourag- 
iiig program development 
are timely roles for area 
agencies on aging, public 
libraries, educational 
service centers, and health 
and human service agen- 
cies. 
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Rggommendation Sgvcn: 
Teachers and professors 
who would like to start an 
intergenerational program 
but cannot seem to get 
moving, are advised to 
pick up the phone and call 
one or two older persons 
from church, relatives of 
colleagues, or acquain- 
tances. Invite them into 
your classroom with a 
specific job that is mean- 
ingful, and enjoyable. 



D. Intergenerational 
Commtinication 



Younger and older gen- 
erations are sometimes 
fearful about interacting 
with each other. They 
often find it difficult to 
make conversation at first, 
thinking "we have little in 
common." Opportunities 
for significant interaction 
are not an integral part of 
the lives of students and 
older adults. One of the 
best vehicles for improv- 
ing intergenerational 
communication is fre- 
quent contact so that 
students and retirees get 
time to learn about one 
another. 

y^ecpmmendation Eight: 
Conununities and neigh- 
borhoods are encouraged 
lO develop monthly or bi- 
monthly forums, socials. 



or other activities involv- 
ing multigenerations. 

Recommendation Nine: 
Local governments should 
consider multigenera- 
tional committees for 
solving community and 
neighborhood problems 
and planning for the 
future. 



Recommen dationTen; 

Older adults, including 
nursing home residents, 
need orientation to the 
characteristics and com- 
munication styles of the 
younger population. 

Recommendation Eleven: 
Young people are urged 
to become sensitive to the 
sensory changes that 
occur with age and somt • 
times inhibit communica- 
tion. 



E. Public Relations 



Those involved with inter- 
generational programs 
witness benefits to old 
and young as well as 
communities and neigh- 
borhoods. To accomplish 
the recommendations of 
the Circle of Helping 
meetings, the public must 
be made aware of the im- 
portance and impact of 



intergenerational pro- 
grams to all ages. Admin- 
istrators must view the 
programs as integral to 
their organizations and a 
vehicle for achieving or- 
ganizational priorities. 

RecommendationTwelve: 
Education, youth and 
aging organizations are 
urged to publicize model 
intergenerational pro- 
grams-their benefits, 
timeliness, and rewards. 

Recommen dation Thir- 
teen: 

The media is encouraged 
to highlight intergenera- 
tion«d service-learning 
programs particularly as 
they address some of the 
most serious societal 
problems such as educa- 
tion, health, drugs, hous- 
ing, long term care, and 
child care. 

In a nutshell, the recom- 
mendations from the 
Circle of Helping meetings 
include three key agendas: 
increasing intergenera- 
tional contact, creating 
opporturuties for young 
and old to work together 
in communities and neigh- 
borhoods, and including 
aging education through- 
out the student's educa- 
tional experience. 
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V. Intergenerational Service-Learning Model Programs 



The most common inter- 
generational programs in 
Illinois are tutoring pro- 
grams, adopt a grandpar- 
ent, career days, literacy 
programs, nursing home 
visitation, penpal pro- 
grams, and special events 
such as Grandpar>?nts' 
Day. The urays tha' inter- 
generational activit.es are 
developed are limittjd 
only by the creativity of 
the innovator. 

The Circle of Helping 
highlighted many excep- 
tional model programs 
presented in the seven 
meetings. The fev^ pre- 
sented here are just a 
small sample of the many 
exciting intergenerational 
programs in Illinois. Many 
others are included in a 
more comprehensive 
listing as a part of the in 
the Illinois Intergenerational 
Program Directory. 



A. National Intergenera- 
tional Programs 

Two of the largest and 
oldest intergenerational 
programs are the Foster 
Grandparents Program 
and Retired Senior Volun- 
teers Program (RSVP). 
These programs exist 
throughout Illinois. 

RSVP, a component of 
ACTION, the national vol- 
unteer agency, involves 
volunteers 60 or older 
v^ho serve through non- 
profit and public commu- 
nity organizations. RSVP 
provides opportunities for 
retirees to make use of 
their knowledge and 
energy to help in the com- 
munity. Ahbough RSVP 
volunteers provide serv- 
ices to many organiza- 
tions, one of their greatest 
successes is the service for 
children and students. 



The RSVP programs have 
led the v^ay in Illinois 
with creative program- 
ming that addresses some 
of the most serious prob- 
lems of education. 

Foster Grandparents is 
another componer.l of 
ACTION. Foster Grand- 
parents are women and 
men who bring with them 
the experience of living 
and have a willingness to 
reach out to physically, 
mentally, and emotionally 
handicapped children. 
They accept their role to 
be a grandparent in every 
sense—being a caring, 
stable presence in a child's 
life. The Foster Grandpar- 
ents Program is open to 
'ow-income persons 60 
years old and over. In 
return for their ser\'ice, 
they receive a modest lax- 
free stipend, as well as a 
transportation allowance, 
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hot meals while in service, 
accident insurance, and an 
annual physical examina- 
tion. They attend 40 hours 
of preservice orientation 
and receive monthly in- 
service training. 

B. Day Care 

The follouring programs 
describe young children 
visiting an adult day-care 
center or older adults vis- 
iting a child-care center, or 
a combined adult-child 
day-care facility. 

Rainbow's End Preschool 
in Carbondale brings 
children and senior citi- 
zens together in three 
ways. First, the children 
visit the seniors' day-care 
center facility each Tues- 
day at 10 a.m. There, the 
seniors and children par- 
ticipate in activities 
planned jointly by the 
staffs of both programs. 
Second, the active seniors 
visit the children once a 
month. These visits center 
around special themes 
such as a Mexican fiesta or 
circus. Third, the children 
regularly make tray deco- 
rations for those seniors 
who are served in their 
homes by the Meals on 
Wheels program. 



The Child Care Center at 

Oakton Community 
College was instituted 
several years ago by 
I leiene Block, a pioneer 
in intergenerational pro- 
gramming. She involves 
older adults in the prepa- 
ration of child care work- 
ers and preschool chil- 
dren. The program brings 
senior citizens to class 
several times each week 
to participate in a wide 
variety of activities with 
the children. 

The Child Care Center at 

Northeastern University 
in Chicago involves 
senior citizens who read 
stories to preschtxil 
children and assist in 
other classrotw activities. 
One morning a week sen- 
iors recruited from the 
local community read, 
play games, and indulge 
in other tiny-tot pursuits 
with a captivated audi- 
ence of youngsters at the 
center. The purpose of the 
project, in addition to 
linking old and young, is 
to conduct a pilot re- 
search study measuring 
what changes, if any, 
occur in the perceptions 
of the parent, the chil- 
dren, the seniors, and 
staff of the Centor, re- 
gardmg inter in read- 
ing anc* .iier measures of 
.iction. 



Bubbes and Babies is a 

program that targets 
young mothers and their 
babies. They take their 
infants once a week to the 
Council for Jewish Elderly 
Group Living facilities to 
interact with the oldest 
elderly. This multigenera- 
tional program helps 
babies, whose own grand- 
parents often are not 
living in the area; the 
children benefit from the 
extra attention and stimu- 
lation the elderly provide; 
the elderly share their par- 
enting experience and 
reminisce about their 
years as a Mom or Dad as 
they act as advisors or 
gtxid listeners. 

Sheridan Intergenera- 
tional Day Care, is a 

community-based pro- 
gram consisting of three 
components: child day 
care, nursery preschool, 
and adult day care. The 
child programs are in 
place, licensed and devel- 
oping. The adult program 
is in its planning stages 
and is expected to be im- 
plemented this year. 

C. Nursing Home 
Visiting 

Nursing-home visiting is 
perhaps the most common 
intergenerational program 
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in Illinois. Principal Jerry 
Montague at Gilson 
Brown Elementary 
School in Codfrey views 
the nursing home as a 
learning center for his stu- 
dents. "A learning re- 
source unbounded in life's 
lessons was found near 
our school — a nursing 
home for the aged, infirm 
and physically handi- 
capped. The Blu Fountain 
Nursing Home has been 
providing our students 
and teachers alike with 
decades of living experi- 
ences the residents will- 
ingly share. The elderly 
are not only giving, but 
they also receive. Our 
children provide the aged 
witli a glimpse of their 
own youth coupled with 
the changes of the current 
generation." They provide 
individual activities, such 
as pen pals and letter 
writing, making favors 
together, exchanging 
cards and presents on 
birthdays, playing games 
students reading to resi- 
dents, and residents read- 
ing to students. Group ac- 
tivities include the Hal- 
loween parade; Thanks- 
giving dinner; Christmas 
class programs; band, or- 
chestra, and choral con- 
certs performed at the 
nursing home; gardening 
activities; weekly coffee- 
room activities, with the 



residents going to school 
for coffee, conversation, 
and student contact. All 
school programs are open 
to the nursing home, and 
a school activity newslet- 
ter is sent to the nursing 
home each month. 

The residents of the Blu 
Foimtain Nursing Home 
are not to be outdone by 
the Gilson Brown stu- 
dents. Several residents 
attended a class about 
being involved and useful. 
As a class project they de- 
cided to write an essay 
entitled Bits of Wisdom. It 
is dedicated to those stu- 
dents who are frequent 
visitors. The dedication of 
the book reads as follows: 
'To the youth of the 
1990's from the youth of 
the 1900's. We traveled by 
horse and buggy and put 
a man on the moon." 
These programs depict a 
successful Circle of Help- 
ing that improves educa- 
tion and the quality of life 
for all. 

The Hamilton County 
Preschool Intergenera- 
tional Program in 

McLeansboro also views 
the nursing home as a 
learning center and has 
developed much of its 
curriculum around the 
exchanges between stu- 
dents and senior citizens. 
Supervisor Brenda Lueke 



and teacher Dayna Frey 
tap the skills and forgot- 
ten talents of senior citi- 
zens such as woodcraft- 
ing, art, quilting, apple 
peeling, cornshelling and 
others. They prepare the 
preschoolers by discuss- 
ing the life cycle using 
plants and animals and 
talking about the past. 

At the Children's Learn- 
ing Center the preschool 
and K-4 students make 
weekly visits to the Barb 
City Manor, a nursing 
home in DeKalb. They 
interact for brief periods 
and get to know each 
other. On a monthly basis 
one or more of the groups 
will enjoy a sing-along, 
show-and-tell, the player 
piano, storytime, or 
puzzle group. The un- 
planned interactions seem 
to hold the greatest benefit 
for all ages. 

Brenda Nardi from Mul- 
berry School in Blooming- 
ton takes the preschool 
and K-2 children to a local 
nursing home. The Circle 
of Helping is demon- 
strated according Ms. 
Nardi: 'The program 
allows our students the 
opportunity to bring a 
little joy into the lives of 
seniors living in nursing 
homes. The seniors pro- 
vide a kind of knowledge 
no one else can generate." 
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D. Career Days, an 
Career Exploration 



Career Days and Career 
Explorarion brings in 
older volunteers to dis- 
cuss their experiences 
with students. For 
example. Career Connec- 
tions, in Palos Heights, al- 
lows retirees to share 
carc^er information and 
skills with 19 schools, 
kindergarten through 
eighth grade. 

In many classrooms 
throughout Illinois, older 
adults enter the classroom 
to demonstrate arts, crafts, 
and skills, such as sewing, 
quilting, drawing, wood- 
work, basketweaving, and 
others. For elders who are 
frail, these activities may 
also be a part of nursing 
home visitation. The spirit 
of Circle of Helping is 
readily apparent is such 
cases — the children visit 
to share their time and en- 
thusiasm, and the elders 
teach them to sew or read. 

A Career Day is held for 
students in grades six 
through eight at Highland 
Park School District 111 
where older adults de- 
scribe their occupations. 
They provide similar pres- 
entations on their lives 
and careers throughout 
the year. 



E. Adopt-A-Grandparent 
or Adopt-A-Grandchild 



Mary Givens from the Ch- 
errywo td Health Care 
Center in Vandalia de- 
scribes the benefits of 
Adopt-a-Grandparent. ' It 
is a chance for the young 
to be of service; ro feel 
needed; to develoo sensi- 
tivity; to respect the needs 
of others; to learn how to 
develop friendships with 
older people; to work as a 
team for the benefit of 
someone else; to develop 
better communication 
skills; and to establish a 
sense of concern for the 
community and its 
people. For the Grandpar- 
ent, the program offers an 
chance to share talents, 
knowledge, and friend- 
ship with the young. The 
elderly regain the feeling 
of being useful and pro- 
ductive. Through the per- 
sonal contact of a hand- 
shake, a hug, a kiss, the 
grandparent experiences 
the most basic of all hu- 
man needs, that of love." 

In Grandparents Unlim- 
ited older adults become 
surrogate grandparents as 
they volunteer time and 
services at local child-care 
and nursery schools. This 
provides an opportunity 
for young children and 
older adults to share a 



close relationship within a 
school setting. Grandpar- 
ents Unlimited is just one 
of several intergenera- 
tional programs created 
by Helene Block, Oak ton 
Community College. 

The DeKalb County 
Nursing Home brings in 
junior-high, high-school, 
and college students to 
experience one-on-one 
interaction with specific 
residents. The students 
read, visit, talk, take 
walks, play cards, and 
participate in group activi- 
ties together. The students 
are given an orientation to 
the facility. 'These pro- 
grams help maintain and 
spark interest in life essen- 
tial to our aging adults," 
commented Michele 
Green. 

The Adopt-A- 
Grandparent is a little 
different for the Coles 
County RSVP. The RSVP 
volunteers are adopted by 
college students. The stu- 
dents fill out interest 
cards, and then they are 
matched with an RSVP 
member. A break-the-ice 
potluck is held at the 
beginning of the program 
so that volunteers and stu- 
dents get together, visiting 
at the seniors' home, going 
out to dinner, and attend- 
ing functions together. 
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The Chicago Heights 
Foster Grandparent 
Program targets at-risk 
pre-kindergarten and kin- 
dergarten students. The 
grandparents visit the 
classroom four hours each 
day five days a week. 



F. Reading and Literacy 

In Arthur, students in 
School District 305 invite 
grandparents to Grand- 
parents' Oral Reading 
Day. Students and grand- 
parents or surrogate 
grandparents participate 
in a variety of reading 
activities. Another pro- 
gram at Arthur gives the 
students an opportunity 
to contact nursing home 
residents. Telephone 
Buddies is an imaginative 
program centered on 
v^eekly phone calls insti- 
gated by the students 

Older volunteers with the 
Service Corps of Retired 
Executives (SCORE) 

assist as literacy tutors at 
Joliet Community College. 

The Literacy Program 
through the Secretary of 
State's office provides tu- 
toring for young adults, 
middle-aged adults, and 
older adults. The tutors, 
often from a different 
generation, are trained to 



help students learn to 
read. The literacy program 
reaches all comers of 
Illinois. 

The Grant School 
Grandma Reader Pro- 
gram in Macomb brings 
older women to the ele- 
mentary school classroom. 
The program gives stu- 
dents the op|X)rtunity for 
reading and interaction 
with a caring adult. 



G. Tutoring 



Tutoring programs, in- 
volving one or a few older 
persons in the classroom, 
are the second most com- 
mon intergenerational 
programs in Illinois. The 
usual scenario finds a 
teacher, concerned about 
students' reading, writing, 
or math, realizing that 
some special attention 
could make a big differ- 
ence. This teacher will ask 
other teachers about their 
older relatives, make 
contacts at church, or just 
find the volunteer ser- 
endipitously. The teacher 
provides the volunteer 
with a little orientation 
and training, the volun- 
teer comes to class and the 
program is created. Some 
expand, many continue on 



a small scale because that 
is the most comfortable 
basis for the teacher and 
volunteer. The students 
look forward to the visit of 
the older volunteer. The 
teacher says: "I could use 
20 just like Mrs. X," and 
the older volunteers 
witness the contribution 
they are making. Pro- 
grams such as this exist all 
over the state with little 
fanfare or attention be- 
yond the local commu- 
nity. Tutors help students 
in a variety of subjects, but 
most frequently in math 
and reading. Intergenera- 
tional tutoring programs 
are also found in libraries, 
churches, community 
centers and private 
homes. 

The Homework Helpers 
program was organized as 
a community project 
under the auspices of the 
Aurora Area Retired 
Teachers Association and 
the Aurora Branch of the 
American Association of 
University Women. It was 
designed to assist middle- 
school children with their 
homework assignments. 
The volunteers aold 90- 
minute sessions after 
school in the basement of 
a local church. The service 
is available to any student 
needing assistance. 
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North Shore Senior 
Center Tutors travel to 
the Cove School, a school 
designed for children with 
learning disabilities. Each 
Monday, 15 senior tutors 
work one-on-one with a 
child, and together they 
go over reading and math 
concepts. The children's 
teachers explain the as- 
signments and problems 
that the children are 
having to the tutors and 
assist them when neces- 
sary. 

The Conrad Senior Citi- 
zen Center provides 
tutors to elementary 
students at Chicago Hous- 
ing Authority's Lathrop 
Homes through the Edu- 
cation Network for Older 
Adults. The program links 
senior citizens with stu- 
dents at-risk of dropping 
out to spend time together 
during the summer to 
talk, study math and read. 

Senior volunteers from the 
nursing home come to the 
Des Plaines C.C. School 
District 62 to serve as 
tutors in a program called 
Caring and Sharing. 

The Intergenerational Tu- 
toring Program, a tutoring 
service covering compre- 
hension and vocabulary 
skills, began its pilot stage 
in January 1986. This 



program represents a 
collaborative effort be- 
tween the Chicago Public 
Schools Bureau of Volun- 
teer Programs and the 
Department of Aging, 
Southwest Multipurpose 
Center. Volunteers assist 
fourth through sixth 
graders with homework 
assignm*:mts and tutor in 
reading and math. 

The Coles County RSVP 

assists teachers by listen- 
ing to the students read. 
Many times, the volun- 
teers will have a comfort- 
able chair placed in the 
hallway outside the class- 
room. The students take a 
book to the volunteer and 
read for a designated 
period of time. They also 
serve as tutors, either in 
small groups or one-on- 
one. Teachers select two to 
three students who need 
extra help with reading or 
math. The students meet 
with the volunteer once or 
twice a week and work on 
projects the teacher has 
prepared. If one-on-one 
tutoring is required, the 
volunteer and studen!: 
meet once a week to v/ork 
on homework. 

The RSVP Program in 
Quincy targets at-risk pre- 
kindergarten students. 
The volunteers assist 
teachers by telling stories. 



reading, and working 
individually with the chil- 
dren. The program con- 
venes at least once each 
week. 

The East St. Louis Foster 
Grandparent Program 

provides one-on-one 
tutoring for children with 
special needs. 

Students are tutored by 
senior citizens at the 
Leaning Tower YMCA in 
Chicago. Tutoring is one- 
to-one, and both groups 
share swimming lessons 
and lunch. 

Seniors in the Classroom 
is a tutoring and teacher's 
aide program through the 
Forest Park School Dis- 
trict 91. 



H. Students Serving 
Seniors 



In the Bloom Township 
Youth Committee, Youth 
provide minor repairs and 
maintenance tasks for 
older and handicapped 
residents living independ- 
ently, safely and with 
dignity in their own 
homes. 

DeKalb middle-school 
and high-school student 
council members, and 
Northern Illinois Univer- 
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sity students help as 
drivers or navigators to 
deliver meals. 

The Centrillio Council of 
Girl Scouts in Blooming- 
ton prepares birthday 
cards monthly for the 
Heritage Manor Nursing 
Home. 

In Quincy, through a 
learning-service program, 
students help with Meals 
on Wheels, visit nursing 
homes and produce a 
Carry Out Caravan. The 
Carry Out Caravan is a 
grocery-shopping assis- 
tance program for home- 
bound elderly and handi- 
capped persons who are 
unable to shop for them- 
selves. The service is a co- 
operative project of the 
Adams RSVP, Chaddock 
School and SAVE U 
MORE Foods. Grocery 
orders are taken on Mon- 
days at the RSVP office. 
Volunteers from RSVP fill 
the orders and volunteers 
from Chaddock School 
deliver the groceries. The 
Chaddock School service- 
learning program also 
provides volunteers for 
chores and handy-work 
around the homes of 
elderly residents. 

Wee Care, Inc., taps the 
services of young people 
from local schools. High- 



school students serve and 
provide programs and 
decorations for the Care- 
N-Share group and help 
with Meals on Wheels. 
They also serve meals at 
the high-school cafeteria, 
plant flowers, perform 
and provide support 
services to the Morton 
service organization. 

The Snow Removal Re- 
source Exchange in 
DeKalb matches students 
willing to shovel snow for 
older adults who need the 
service. The senior center 
sponsors this program in- 
volving 50 students and 
100 older adults. 

Elder-Teen Project of the 
Charlie Murdough Foun- 
dation helps young people 
to see and experience 
people "who have lived 
life." A survey conducted 
by young people with 
older adults creates cross- 
generational coraT>unica- 
tion. Several ht rdred 
older adults are inter- 
viewed during the sum- 
mer to determine their 
needs and ta ents, and to 
help understand what is 
happening in their lives 
socially and spiritually. 

Northern Illinois Radio 
Information in DeKalb 
offers students the oppor- 
tunity to read on the radio 
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for the blind and physi- 
cally handicapped. 

The Newman Foundation 
in DeKalb obtains names 
from the senior center of 
needy elders with sugges- 
tions for Christmas gifts. 
These are hung on the tree 
for students to select. The 
students purchase a gift 
and deliver it before 
Christmas. 

La Voz Latina Hispanic 
Resource Development 
Center in Rockford util- 
izes the skills of youths to 
help senior citizens learn 
about and access services. 

Augustana College spon- 
sors a program called 
Generations. Generations 
is a friendly visitors pro- 
gram with students visit- 
ing older adults in retire- 
ment centers and nursing 
homes. 

Design students at South- 
em Illinois University at 
Carbondale renovated the 
lounge at the Carbondale 
Senior Center. The experi- 
ence brought a new di- 
mension to their learning 
as they attended to the 
acoustical, lighting and 
space needs of an older 
population. 

Oral-health screening is 
conducted by Parkland 
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College students at health 
fairs in conjunction with 
the Champaign Geriatric 
Dental Committee. 



I. Latch Key Programs 

Latch key or after school 
programs are becoming 
more and more popular as 
parents work and children 
go home to empty houses. 
Grandma Please, spon- 
sored by the Uptown 
Center Hull House, is an 
intergenerational tele- 
phone helpline that links 
latch key children in the 
Chicago area with older 
volunteers who are often 
frail or homebound. The 
lines are open from 3 p.m. 
to 6 p.m. Monday through 
Friday, so that children 
ages 6 to 12 can talk with a 
grandma or grandpa. Ihe 
telephone calls help by 
comforting and reassuring 
frightened or lonely chil- 
dren; mediating argu- 
ments between fighting 
children; assisting in com- 
pleting homework assign- 
ments; listening to the 
news of the days' events; 
and advising children. A 
supervising professional is 
on call during helpline- 
hours to handle emergen- 
cies. 



The after schcx)l program 
at Carl Sandberg Elemen- 
tary School in Charleston 
presents opportunities for 
learning new hobbies, 
joining a writing or read- 
ing club, and learning 
social skills. Before the 
after school program was 
initiated, the students 
talked about being bored. 
Now they can't wait for 
the few hours each day 
when they interact with 
their older friends. 



J. Pen Pal Programs 

Pen Pal programs are a 

great way for old and 
young to link and main- 
tain contact over a num- 
ber of years. One program 
in HomewtX">d involves 
older adults from a local 
AARP Chapter. "I have 
been involved in pen pal 
programs for eight years, I 
see the children come into 
the program at the age of 
six and have the pleasure 
of seeing some of them as 
they go through the upper 
grades," commented 
Frank Firtl, former AARP 
state director. He further 
describes the program 
developed with a first- 
grade teacher, Gretchen 
Pallet: "Tlic children come 
into the program not 
knowing how to write at 



the beginning of the 
school year and are taught 
to make letters, then 
words and sentences, and 
finally write letters. They 
set up a mock post office, 
staffed with a postmaster, 
clerk, and mail carrier, 
giving the children know- 
ledge of how the postal 
system works. They start 
to write to each other in 
the classroom and by 
December are ready to 
write to an unknown pen 
pal, thus the correspon- 
dence begins. By March 
1st, after several letters, 
they meet their pen pals 
for the first time at a class- 
room get-together. They 
meet this way about four 
times during the school 
year. Some of the children 
continue to write as they 
advance from grade to 
grade. Mr. Frtl added, "I 
write to one of the stu- 
dents now in eighth 
grade. I receive three or 
four letters a year — they 
are a delight!" 

TheRSVP of Coles 
County corresponds with 
students from an elemen- 
tary classroom at least 
once each month. A get- 
together planned by the 
students is held for the 
pen pals to meet after the 
correspondence has 
started. At the end of the 
year, a picnic in a local 
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park is held to say good- 
bye. 

Lincoln School in Ma- 
comb is the setting for a 
pen pal program between 
K-4 students and nursing 
home residents. Gary 
Dunham describes the five 
steps to a pen pal program 
with nursing-home resi- 
dents: 1. We study and 
practice letter writing. 2. 
Pair up and meet nursing 
home residents. 3. Write 
weekly letters. 4. Visit at 
least once more during the 
year. 5. End with an "old 
fashioned school-day 
picnic." 



K. Mentoring 



The Elder Mentoring Pro- 
gram for At-Risk Stu- 
dents at Southern Illinois 
University at Carbondale 
involves retired university 
professors working with 
freshman students once a 
week and helping them 
with basic skills. The 
retirees are recruited by a 
volunteer coordinator, 
provided orientation and 
training, and attend 
weekly discussion ses- 
sions. The mentors use 
structured activities with 
the students, including 
time management, test 
taking, note-taking. The 



university environment 
and goals are part of the 
program, but a critical 
purpose is to be advocates 
for students, to help and 
to listen. 

Share and Learn is a 

network designed to link 
seniors and young adults 
through the DeKalb 
County Cooperative 
Extension Service. The 
two generations share 
skills and talents with one 
another to promote learn- 
ing. 

AARP Mentor Program is 
a minority educational 
outreach project that 
involves older citizens, 
college students, commu- 
nity outreach, and aging- 
service programs. 
Through their years of 
wisdom, mentors help 
students bridge the gap 
between aging services 
and the community. The 
mentor provides leader- 
ship, guidance, and inspi- 
ration to college students 
in a mutually planned and 
executed minority out- 
reach project. This pro- 
gram pairs college stu- 
dents and minority elderly 
vis-a-vis visits to the 
elderly, volunteering at a 
senior center, or helping 
seniors access services. 
Mentors take part in an 
initial orientation along 



with monthly multi-group 
discussion. 

The Amicus program 
through the Volunteer 
Visitation and Reunifica- 
tion Project in Rockford 
was developed to provide 
assistance to children who 
are separated from their 
parents. Older adults 
enter the lives of the 
children to help and listen. 
The program is sponsored 
by the Department of 
Children and Family 
Services. 



L. Library Programs 



Share the Magic is a 
Pel in Public Library 
program that provides a 
special love of sharing for 
grandparents and grand- 
children. The children and 
older adults visit the 
library and have their pic- 
ture taken together. The 
child's handprints and a 
special wish (what they 
would like to do with 
their grandparent or older 
friend) are recorded in a 
booklet. Then they share 
entertainment and re- 
freshments. They have 
their special booklets as a 
keepsake to remember the 
time together at the li- 
brary. 
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The Nonnal Public Li- 
brary sponsors story hour 
for young children at a 
local nursing home. 

Senior volunteer librarians 
at Maryville Elementar> 
School talk with young 
people and encourage 
students to read and use 
the library properly. The 
volunteers commit a day a 
week to working in the 
school library. They or- 
ganize and sort materials 
and work with the chil- 
dren and teacher when 
library tinie arrives. 



M. Special Events 



A Grandparents' Day and 
a Senior Citizens' Day are 
common yearly events. 
Grandparents go to the 
school for lunch, attend 
classes, and the students 
prepare a performance for 
them. Grandparents' Day 
can be an excellent oppc»r- 
tunity for recruiting and 
involving older adults in 
education. 

Proms or dances for old 
and young are becoming 
more and niore common. 
The use of the arts-sing- 
ing, dancing, theatre- 
recognizes a common 
culture. 



Volunteer Fairs are held 
in many communitjes 
throughout the State. One 
example is the fair held 
annually in Decatu*-. The 
schools demonstrata 
different p^ogrami avail- 
able for volunteer oppor- 
tunities, and people of all 
ages ca*" choose a way to 
serve. 

1 haiiksgiving or holiday 
meals are often held in 
schools, so ihat the stu- 
dents can experience the 
traditional sharing of 
holiday time. 



N. Guest Lectures 



Guest Lecturt s by older 
adults in the classroom 
provide opportunities for 
seniors to share expertise, 
travel experiences, and 
humor, thereby adding 
diversity and interest to 
learning. 

The Lebanon Community 
Unit School District 9 uses 
a speakers' bureau staffed 
by senior ciiize..s from the 
Belleville Senior Center. 

The Traveling Grandpar- 
ent Discussion Group at 
Oakton Community 
College takes older adults 
to elementary, junior-high 
and high-school class- 



rooms. They participate in 
discussions with students, 
help enrich classes, and 
provide models of healt)iy 
aging. 

Maryville Ele»r.cntary 
School takes knowledge- 
able older persons to the 
classroom for speeches 
and presentations. They 
discuss topics ranging 
from history to science. 
The students also have an 
opportunity for oral 
history interviews. 

At Bradley University 
older adults with practical 
knowledge of the theatre 
are invited to lecture, 
demonstrate, or perform 
for the students. 

Older volunteers assist in 
political involvement pro- 
grams and U.S. history 
classes, and they speak 
about on age and cultural 
values in the social studies 
classrooms. This Maine 
Township High School 
Program in Des Plaines 
also includes participation 
in group compe*Hive 
programs, such as the 
Voice of Democracy, the 
Constitution Contest, and 
the Metro-History Fair. 
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O. Oral History, Inter- 
viewing, Storytelling 



Th'.ough the Council for 
Jewish Elderly, a group of 
middle-school students 
spend time with elderly 
residents of an apartment 
building on Chicago's 
north side. Their project 
includes writing oral 
histories of the residents 
and then together devel- 
oping a mural depicting 
the lives of the residents. 

The Coles County RSVI» 
participants visit the 
junior high-school social 
studies classes. Tliey are 
interviewed regarding the 
Great Depression and 
World War II. Papers are 
written to summarize the 
interviews. 

College studer'ts inter- 
view older adults as part 
of a health-education class 
at Illinois State Univer- 
sity. 

The Natural Story Teller 

at the College of D'jPag«» 
brings adults and childro"> 
together to teach basic 
storytelling skills, dra- 
matic invention and 
readers' theatre. 

Brimficld High School 

students interview senior 
citizens for a documen- 
tary, which is produced in 



conjunction with a ban- 
quet for older community 
residents. 



P. Patient Simulation 



Students at SIUC School 
of Medicine have the 
good fortune to examine 
older persons who have 
been trained to simulate 
specific disease^ r cond i- 
lions. The medical stu- 
dents learn to do a physi- 
cal and lake examinations 
though the involvement of 
such "patients." 



Q. Soci<>I Clubs 
'ind Camps 

The .Senior Club in Hen- 
ton according to Brenda 
Stewart, is composed of 
senior ci'.izens and high 
school students involved 
in projects and programs. 
"We meet during the 
school year one time each 
month plu; several addi- 
tional functions, such as 
helping othei civic organi- 
zations, sponsoring fund- 
raising events, making 
crafi.*:, helping senior 
citizens, and generally 
enjoying learning about 
each other." When sum- 
mer arrives the senior 
citizens and students ha\ e 



a camping experience for 
three days. 

The Senior Citizen Day 
Camp in Springfield 
sponsored by the Boy 
Scouts and Lincoln Land 
Community College uses 
the buddy system to 
match a scout with a guest 
from an area retirement or 
nursing home. Tliey 
spend the day together es- 
tablishing a working 
relationship performing 
scout activities. 

Students and Seniors Pro 
moling an Inlergenera- 
lional Network (SSPINS) 
gives students and older 
adults an opportunity to 
interact. They mccl for 
four sessions to discuss 
such topics as safety, oral 
history, international 
games and sharing experi- 
ences. The program is 
sponsored by the Chicago 
Department on Aging. 

The Limestone Commu- 
nity High School in 

Bartonville has a daily 
lunch table for senior 
citizens. They also involve 
older adults in Christmas 
programs, crafts, and 
workshops relating to 
aging. 
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R. Drug Abuse 
Prevention 



Beginning Alcohol 2nd 
Addiction Basic Educa- 
tion Studies (BABES) is a 

Decatur program target- 
ing preschool to third 
grade children. They learn 
and practice living and 
loving skills and make 
positive early decisions 
about the uses of alcohol 
and drugs. Older volun- 
teers viork puppets to tell 
stories about self-image 
and feelings, about deci- 
sion making and peer- 
pressure coping skills,and 
about getting help and in- 
formation. 

Yorkville senior citizens 
through the Senior Serv- 
ices Association helped 
the Just Say No program 
by making hundreds of 
Fuzzy Wuzzy surprises 
for the students. They also 
participate in pen pal 
programs with grades five 
through eight. 



S. Pregnancy Prevention 



Peer Power is a school-age 
pregnancy prevention 
project of the Chicago 
Public Schools, funded by 
the Parents Too Soon 
Initiative through the 
Ounce of Prevention Fund 



and the Harris Founda- 
tion. The goals of the 
project are to assist youths 
in becoming knov^ledge- 
able about and taking 
responsibility for their 
emerging sexuality, to 
assist youths in making 
decisions and establishing 
habits that will enable 
them to participate in 
positive life, work, and 
learning options that will 
benefit themselves, their 
families, and the society al 
large. Older volunteers 
from senior centers or the 
community participate in 
the skills enrichment and 
career guidance aspects of 
the program. "Their 
involvement in the pro- 
gram has been rewarding 
and gratifying. The girls 
and the seniors have 
developed wonderful and 
useful relationships. They 
have the time, experience, 
patience, and knowledge 
to relate to young people 
in many ways," com- 
mented Doris Williams, 
former coordinator. 



T. International Students 



Through Arm Chair 
Travel in Edwardsville, 
once each month, interna- 
tional students visit nurs- 
ing homes and describe 
their countries. 



U. Advocacy 

Generations Exchange is 
a committee of teachers, 
senior citizens, senior- 
center directors, and 
community representa- 
tives who meet regularly 
to implement interaction 
between generations. The 
program targets kinder- 
garten through eighth 
graders in the Palatine 
CC School District 15. 

The Surrogate Parent 
Program, Illinois Youth 
Center at St. Charles, pro- 
motes educational advo- 
cates for parents unwilling 
or unavailable to partici- 
pate in the special-educa- 
tion process. Surrogate 
parents read educational 
files, meet with students, 
observe students in the 
classroom, and help deter- 
mine the best educational 
program for the student 
while incarcerated. John 
Kotaska commented, 'Ex- 
perience has shown that 
older volunteers and 
juvenile delinquents work 
well together." 

Through the Guardian- 
ship Program, at the 
Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity dt Carbondale Legal 
Clinic, individuals 18 and 
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older can be appointed by 
the court to be guardians 
for aged disabled adults. 



V. Delinquency 
Prevention 



Attend and Win is a 

truants alternative pro- 
gram at the Eldorado 
Community Unit District 
4. The program enlists 
older volunteers as men- 
tors and tutors to ass.st 
students at-risk. 

The Cook County Sher- 
iff's Youth Services De- 
partment in an effort to 
develop and encourage 
meaningful roles for 
youth as one approach to 
juvenile delinquency pre- 
vention has designed and 
piloted a model intt . gen- 
erational project. A group 
of youth offenders and 
another group of senior 
citizens explore the per- 
spectives of old and 
young on a number of 
issues and identify a task 
or plan to accomplish 
jointly. 

Positive Alternatives 

Project is a joint venture of 
Wright College and Chi- 
cago Police Department 
15th District. Olaer volun- 
teers tutor students, pro- 
vide career jounseiing 



and serve as mentors. The 
program is a community 
education/crime preven- 
tion partnership offering 
young people alternative 
choices to gangs and 
drugs. 



W. Arts 



The Teaching/Learning 
Communities (T-LC) pro- 
gram is conducted by 
RSVP in five Chicago 
schools. Older Volunteers 
work with arts and crafts 
and reaffirm each child's 
value. 

Seniors as&ist youth in 
workshops by teaching 
skills in art, sewing, live- 
stock, family living skills, 
and nature through the 
Cooperative Extension 
Service in Paris. 



X. Health 



The La Salle County 
Public Health Depart- 
ment taps the skills of 
retired teachers to teach 
safety at the preschool 
level. 



,"iS 
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VI. Aging Education Model Programs 



Intergenerational Focus is 
a biweekly television 
program designed to 
increase public awareness 
of intergenerational pro- 
gramming. In 1989, the 
program was produced by 
Loretta Kristen, a gradu- 
ate student at Western 
Illinois University in 
cooperation with students 
from the television depart- 
ment. 

Gentle Connections helps 
preschool children under- 
stand the process of aging 
by interacting with and 
giving gentle hand mas- 
sages to older adults in 
nursing homes and adult 
day-care centers. Its ra- 



tionale is based on what is 
happening in our chang- 
ing and too-often violent 
society. It is becoming 
increasingly clear that 
gentle and caring relation- 
ships between young and 
old are not always pos- 
sible. Divorce, mobility 
and long-distance grand- 
parenting isolate the 
generations and some- 
times foster separatism, 
ageism, and mistrust. 
According to Professor 
Block, "motivation for the 
children to become in- 
volved can come from an 
intergenerational facilita- 
tor or preschool teacher 
who will introduce the 
children to the topic of 



aging and gentleness. Pic- 
tures about the elderly can 
be shown and read. Chil- 
dren can share stories 
about their own grandpar- 
ents and great grandpar- 
ents or older friends." 

'The teacher and the 
children can also talk 
about their own experi- 
ences with being gentle 
with babies, new puppies, 
and each other. The 
teacher can help extend 
this knowledge to the 
often arthritic and sensi- 
tive hands of the older 
adults and compare old 
and young hands. In 
follow-up sessions chil- 
dren are shown how to 
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give themselves, each 
other, and their teachers 
gentle hand massages. 
Finally they will have an 
opportunity to give and 
receive hand massages 
from older adults if they 
choose. " 

Jerry Montague, principal 
of Gilson Brown Elemen- 
tary School, saw the 
unique features that a 
nearby nursing home 
could add to an elemen- 
tary-school curriculum. 
This well-developed 
program features ex- 
changes between school 
and nursing home in both 
locations. Children and 
seniors learn and grow be- 
cause of the innovative 
ways in which boih 
groups support one an- 
other. 

Chicago Department on 
Aging and Disabilities 

Many teachers introduce 
such concepts on aging to 
their classrooms as physi- 
cal and mental changes 
with age, life-cycle 
development, myths and 
stereotypes, aging in 
literature, and so forth. It 
would be difficult to list 
the exemplary programs 
on aging education. How- 
ever, Larry Wallingford 
and Ann Gale, Chicago 
Department on Aging and 
Disabilities, have devel- 



oped materials and crea- 
tive programs for use with 
thousands of public- 
school students. 

Lifelines, targeted to 
grades seven and eight, is 
a one-session slide pro- 
gram that focuses on the 
changing social position of 
the elderly and of the con- 
sequences of these 
changes for today's chil- 
dren. Topics presented 
include the aging process, 
career planning for a long 
life, relations with elderly 
persons, and city services 
available for seniors. 

Imagination Gallery is a 

30-minute program using 
slides of paintings and 
sculpture from museum 
collections. It is targeted to 
K-2 students and designed 
to encourage children to 
value the help that grand- 
parents can give them. 

8:30 Workshops for teach- 
ers of K-8 is a 20-minute 
slide presentation and a 
handbook which describes 
ways of c. Trying the 
themes of aging and of 
relationships with elderly 
people throughout the 
grades. 

Backwards and Forwards 
for grades five through 
eight is a 40-minute slide 
program, which presents 

•Jo 



the older person in the 
role of advisor as seen in 
four great legends- T/ie 
Iliad, The Odyssey, Sigurd 
the Volsung, and King 
Arthur. 

DeKalb High School 
special education students 
visit Pine Acres Nursing 
Home. They prepare 
ahead of time by studying 
different aspects of aging 
and communication. The 
interaction continues two 
to three times a week for 
six weeks. 

The Little Flower School 

in Chicago engi. jes older 
volunteers as speakers for 
such programs as Aging 
as Growth, Older Persons 
are Valuable, and The 
Need To Plan for Long 
Lives. They use a 1981 
(American Medical Asso- 
ciation) book called Edu- 
cating Children for the New 
Era of Aging and Eifelines: 
A Look at Aging from the 
Chicago Department on 
Aging. 
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LNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



TO THE PARTICIPAHTS OF CIRCLE OF HELPING" 
;990 REGIONAL MEETINGS 
February 26 - Aprxi :7. 1990 



r am pi«aB«d to s«nd qr««tinq« to tn« participant* of tn« seven 
regional meetings of a Circle of Helping. 

;;tudie» snow tnat bv tt\m year 2000, tne average Aaerican w:i: 
-nange careers tive tines to Re«p pace witn tecnnoiogy. 
-ther words. Aicericana oust accept t.^.e cnaiienge 01 cunt in j ma 
..'jucaticn TLnrcugnout f.eir aduit I.ves. r.i'jcation is >i 
.itetime coirvoi tinent to .earning lor young peopie ana senior 
-itxzens aiike. 

luaiity education requires tne participation of ai; ot 
-s--parents, teacners students ana tne entire conuDunity. we 
i;i r.ave soraetning to snare, ust as we ail nave soaetning rc. 
;earn. : r. order tc ensure tne future security of our great 

N'aticr. , ..t* rust <issume respons iCi 1 ; t v tor enucatina eacn rttner 
to our tJ^^est potential. 

I wisn you ill success as you aatner across the State or 
Illinois to tjrtner tne important worK tnat you are 
;naert JK ir.c3 . as we worK tcaetner ;p. a spirit or j'ooperat 1 cr, 
.t- c.ir. -.iK.e ;jj*;tv ♦»3ucat:cr. .1 reaiitv. 



THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING 



..•dnuary 17, 1 990 



.\ine AnaeiiS 

L'l rector , 111 inois 

Ir.torqpni? rational Ir.itutivr 

■"tticf c! the V'lCo-Hresident : ;:r 

A c a a e m 1 A r f 1 r s .in d R e s e a r c^"; 
.^\^u tnern Illinois I' ravers 1 1 ■. 

r:-^nndaio, 11. ►>2 9C l-4i0 5 

: ear Ms , Ancje i 1 s : 

Tn^ink s : cr sond ir. -i n:<? i r. t ^r.-nat 1 or. aoout --our 
^tTic^s : i:-:torat-»nerationdi .-c;r. : ercnces 1 r. Illinois 
yhi s : 'J. A most wor t.hwhi Dr^ lect . 



"Our society t^-neiitL; onomousiv when 
■ c'or.^if : eacn .^ut lorcss the jonerat ions 

m.jKe L'cr.nuctuns . :ilinois' "A Circle 
■r" He 1 Dine' dn sot an oxamrie i^r the 
:t!ve icpment c : 1:. re nener.it : cna 1 :^ roc ranis 
icross tne country , " 



rr*Kst 




State cf iiiiNOis 

Department on Ac^ino 

43^ East Capitol Avenue 
SPWrNGf'f^D 62701 




S^'ATt or NO «> 



■i n f \ f. r e , . s , 

! ' r r 1 e ( r . . r f t r 

southern Illinc^s rMVPrs; tv at 'drbondaie 
•arbondaip, : . 1 . :u^ : s '.'9(11 



Not ^e 1 ntf ■. 1 r p 



■- •J ire 'ree ' i\p ..,.r .~njjikie...»r 

t v.Mj 'i.id iA 7^ J no . ! I :mp I V r • i-k a stab <i t 



* di'h sn 1 1 p s-i a rpri »^ v , 

T 1 . r V . s . ! -.10. 

r ' t • . i s s r '.^r. ^\ 

• v»- 1' ' - ^ i-t 
."id I'- pr arris v> i vf» iv 



H M't;rp(3 wcrKpr .md An e.icer 
-t virsir.e 'He 'iv ,1 'c<*n differ 

..i»-r 1 ur-; t p»' r --" icn i> f 
: r ■ "in 8 .i^ J . d * ■ l? 1 < 
'"r . ! .: : e r .-•■"^M r ,1 1 . -nj i : . . o s 
' MS, ' »■(- ■K'; i 0 .it- V »• -1 r 1 s > '.m 



. r . lint An 1 1 s 

Wadta ic At t a I r % 
-IS AntDcnv Haii 
J r ponaa i» . ^ !. . J'"* I 

- ar .. r . ath* 1 1 s : 

nv.' i :■- eu rn.it . r i.". jit-i -4:'..: ijt;^ j^e r ,. amun jno aiucn 



- e r i ; 



' 5l!»ftO'' eurtdtna • '?t;'n^Qi««*0 1 i.rtoit tj^*06 • /'''*92>aOa9 
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Houtf or Rc^flCtlNTATlVl* 



LCC A. Oanicls 

M NOW)** I I ».>•« 



' %f\m AfiRe lis. . : r PC* t or 

iitinois I tu er g»»n#» ra I I ona I «; ti' 

ttice ot 'he *ic e Presu^nr : ;r 
V>^Ad«n«ic Affairs .iruj Kes««i'Ln 

MiKharn IiiiOoii rnivi»r<irv 



r !' ; r »' • . f f» i I s , 
,/,te»t. iM»»j»ur^ wish 'lit* ::::?u>i.. ; n t e r «i»ne » a t ; na i : ; s i : 



*w>M < • TOO 



ir 1 ni{ ■ 'If? 



■ V a I 1 \' 
. t( I ves me 
'♦•St wishes 
•.x; ' rirt* e 



'1** % : ! <MT»«»n ' 



v*» I 'Tmpn t . 





Mu m U.I .J. M\i)i<; \s 



(iKNTKAl. AsSKMWLV 



■aly 25. 1990 



Ms. Jane Angelas, Director 
n 1 inoi s Interqenerat lona) Ini 1 1 at ^ ve 
Academic Affairs and Research 
Anthony HaM 218 

SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITYCARBONDALE 
Carbondale. IL 62901 

Dear M$. Angeiis: 

In response to your inquiry for a conment for the Circle ot Helping s 
brochure, my response is as toi^ows; 

American society has prospered through a tradition of 
people helping people. 1 support the ambUious worK 
of a Circle of Helping, and encourage all the 
citizens of Illinois to give of themselves for this 
effort. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain 

S jncere i y yours . 



MICHAEL J. MADIGAN 
^^oeaicer of the House 





^TATe or Illinois 



H 1 ^1 I )W M ^ 
N o I 5 . . I' N * » r 



*ane Anaeiis, :^ir«?ctor 
Illinois Ir.rerqenerationa i In vfi lat i 
'/Outhern Illinois 'Jniversity m 'artxsndaie 
:arboniiale, riUnois ''12901-4 305 

: am <jeUqhted to offer -ny uipport fo .Southern Illinois "nwersity at 
Oarbondale* s .nternenerat lonai proarims. 

Ttiese Twtinqs huld jreat promis** for those who valae '-.he muLual 
enrichment that results when -eip one another. rnterqenerationai 

relationships provide ^ >T>ar3e r-r uvic irowth at a ^.;rT» w'^en it is 
appar»*nt tx)th our youth and our ►^IS^rly ne<»d to be •i^^'^^ieH. 

^est wishes ror a succ^sstJl .series ot ''onterences . 




PJR: :nr 



' ■■ >:^^ Anoo 1 . ., . . . r r>rt 1 : r 
.iihfrn ■.riivers vt y ,it .ircxmd.i i k- 

'■■^r . Anqe i i .s ; 
^ ito^ro 't T.iiiy pr^>jrams 'hat ire .niu-.t'^ca f». • : i 

' 0s» rmaranf, rrr.vi^G •;**rvi.-ps jr^.a ..:n»,«-T.>: -ni-h r.r^-v i t 
n- ; ('t V OS! a wfiti i k> . 
i.T- M'li;. '"IT ,■• ir .♦'fn i .. - '■>•;; • TOfist* • ,': 



Ties ■ 1* p ' ■ • . . . ^ 
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ILLINOIS STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 



Th« Illinois Stat* Board of Education •ndori«» and •ncour«g«« 
thm concept of int«rg«n«rational cooperation and involvement 
between older adulte and etudente. There are aany educational 
and social benefite to be derived for all participente when 
persona of diverse age groups are involved in the learning, 
helping process. 



Robert Leininger ^ 



State Superintendent 
of Education 



A4RP 



StIM OftClOf i-nOti 
706 Wtll Cnrry St'ttt 
Cj:Oon«*if bm^ 
6)9) S?90 



January 15, 1990 



Jane Angel is » Director 
Illinois Inter generational Initiative 
Southern Illinois University at Carbondale 
Cartordale, IL 62901 

Dear Or. AngeUs: 

As State Director of U« Ainerican Association of Retired Persons, I 
enctoae and support the Circle of Helping meetings to be held this 
^ing. Older edults being extensive life wcperiences and leadership 
to serve all generations* UXe Frank Erti's pen pal program in 
Honewood, nwtoers of AARP have been instigators and participants of 
u^iressive intjergeneratioi 1 prograro throughcut Illinois* 

Me look foiveurd to involvement with this initiative. 
Sincerely, 



Wiliam Westberq, State Durector 



fflvn QUnouDcponamot 
MMoiHMlthancl 



^tbniiry 9, 1990 



Hs. J«nt An^tHt. Olrtctor 
Illlnot IntirgtntritlQnil Initiative 
Soutlttpn nnnoU Unlvtnuy at CarbonSSlt 
Carbondilt. I^^noit 

Dear Ht. AnatHt: 

Thank vou 'or your rectnt Ittttr mvuinq ut to outline our attttiesnt 
of inttrqtnt rational potential. 

The interiction of alder adults w>th indlvlduiU and direct service 
staff at stverel of our Stite-oj>eri ted faci 1 1 ties tends to rilte the 
>vel of sensitivity and reinforce the notion thit rcqireless of aqe end 
the presence of <2cb1 1 1 titinq conditions, the values of cirinq and 
providino mtaninqful experiences can qo a lonq wiy tOMird leorovinq the 
quility of i'e ^or %\\ concerned. The continued involveeent of older 
idults (as volunteers and foster 9»'«ndOirents) with residents of our 
Slate ♦acT'^^es deeonstrates tne s>oniflcance of oeoole enriching the 
Mves of eacn other, "^^e tr« dno effort expenocd by these individuals 
s appreciated. 

^^ease ^eel to use this m'ormation in .our uocomino mettinqs. 
:* .ve can oe *ny further service :o , ou , p ease contict us. 
' ' ^cere '■ .■ , 

^l<^ 



<i 1 1 'an K. *'arony J 
''tinq rector 




Illinois Department of Rehabilitation Services 



James R. Thompeon 



Phil Bradley 

Oirtrllpr 



July 2. 1990 



J«tM /^n««Ll«. DLrtccor 
ILLlnoLt tnctrttnaradonal Iniciacivt 
Soacharn llllnoU UitLvtrtlcy 
C«rbond«L«. ULLnolt 62901-430) 



0««r M«. ilAS«LU; 

Thl« 0«p«rt»«nt «d«liiUt«r« progrtM and provide* •ervlc«« for rounf«ctr« and 
oldatara to I find th« conctpt ot lnt«rf«Mr«tlon«L prOfr« ooe which 
would like CO ««plor« «od «u^^rt< 

W« do h«v« • profr«« In Chlctfo llllnoli Chlldr«n'» School and 

RthttbllUtcioa C«nt«r whtrt Fo«t«r Cr«od^«r«ntw« coM Into tn* «chool «nd 



htlp our Mvtrtly dlMbUd •tud«nt« and it U •ututllv r«w«rdlng «nd 
uratUylng tor lB^.olv•d. Th« idaa ot h.lplng rtl«tloo«hlp« b«cw««n yoi 
•nd old pro«ott« th« .xtindtd ft.ily concept which I. to Ucklag for .o 
of our cUint* «c both tndt of th« «g« »P«ctru«. 

Good luck on your project tiid I hop. th.t your Initttlvt and ay 0«p«rtMnt 
b«coM cop«rtMr« for th« futurt. 

Slnc«r«ly. 



ung 

ny 



Philip C. Brtdlty 
Olrtctor 
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Appendix C: A Circle of Helping Planning Committees 



A special note of appreciation is extended to those who had a role in planning the regional 
conferences including the regional coordinators, planning committee members, and 
cosponsors. Congratulations on a job well done! 



Robert Hawkins-SIUC 
Joyce Crouse-EIU 
Kathy Cook-SIUC 
Barbara Wallace-ISU 



Rppinnal C nnrdinators 



Kenneth Ferraro, Dir.-NIU 
Frank Sorenson, Dir.-WlU 
Debbie Walton-SIUC 
Michelle Howard-Vital, CSU 



pppinnal Plannin p Coinmittee 

Southern Illinois Univer sity at Carbondale 



Kathy Cook 
Don Paige 
NeilDiUard 
Cheryl Walton 



Dr. Robert Hawkins 
Dr. Laronna Morris 
Harland Scheibal 
Jerri Casson 



Dee Damkoehler 
Marcia Escott 



Kenneth Ferraro 



Joyce Crouse 
Marcy Kight 
Rosemary Shephard 



Clinton Bristow 
Michelle Howard- Vital 



Joanne Chezem 
Vivian Ugent 
Gary Hartlieb 



Terry Halloran 
Deborah Walton 
Mary Simon 



Southern Illinois Univer sitv at Edwardsville 



Chris Kessler 
Shari Marshall 
Bob Bresnahan 
Connie Robinette 

Illinois State University 

Pam Terry 
Barbara Wallace 



Linda Bohnenstiehl 
Joan Major 
Reba Klenke 
Mary Ann Wilhelm 



Therese Shepston 
Michael O'Donnell 



Northern Illinois University 
Sue Shields JoAnn Skabo 

Fnstem Illinois University 



Martha Brown 
Ken Sutton 
Marilyn Morrow 

Chicago State University 
Romi Lx)we 



Donald Boswell 
Richard Hummel 



Patricia Carter 
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Western Tllinois University 



Loretta Cristan 
Linda Stickney-Taylor 
Steve Pastorelli 
Duane Taylor 
Bettye Thompson 
Patricia Brady 



Carla Gosney 
Jack Pickard 
Judy Lane 
Nancy Jameson 
Robert Baumann 
Lois Ganyard 



Anne Fagerlie 
Louise (Sede 
William Hope 
Sandra Parker 
Donna Anderson 



Regional To sponsors 

Southern Illinois University at Carhnndale 

Phi Delta Kappa Office of Student Development 

Amencan Red Cross Annuitant's Association of SIU 

City of Carbondale Egyptian Area on Aging 

Rainbow's End Pereschool, SIU SIU Mentoring Program 

University Programming Office Economic & Reg. Development 
Murphysboro Unit School District #186 

Southern Illinois University at Edwarrisvillft 
blUh Gerontology Dept. Continuing Education, SIUE 

Sigma Phi Omega Illinois Principals Assoc.- Reg. 5 

Eastern Illinois University 
Regional Supenntendent of Clark, Coles, Cumberland, Edgar, Moultrie & Shelby 
Counties. 

Regional Superintendent of Macon County. 
Regional Superintendent of Bond, Effingham & Fayette Counties. 
Regional Superintendent of Chamnpaign & Ford Counties. 
Regional Superintendent of Clay, Jasper, and Richland Counties. 

Northern Ill inois University 

Am. Assoc. of Retired Persons Barb City Manor 

Children's Learning Center DeKalb County Coop. Ext. Service 

DeKalb County Nursing Home DeKalb Senior Center 

Family Service Agency Feeding Our Older Dekalb (Food) 

Hauser-Ross Eye Institute Youth Service BuitJau 

Kishwaukee College Meals on Wheels 

Northern Illinois Senior Olympics Northern Illinois University 
Voluntary Action Center 
Northwestern Illinois Area Agency on Aging 

Illinois State University 
Metcalf Elementary School FFA Bloomington Camera Craft, Inc. 

ISU College of Continuing Education and Public Service 

Chicago Stat e University 
Amencan Association of Retired Persons 

College of Business and Administration for Chicago State University 
Chicago Department on Aging and Disabilities 
Developing Communities Project 

Office of Continuing Education and Non-Traditional Programs 
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^pendixD: C^e of Helping Participants 



Vema Abert 

Highland Community School 

R2.BQX21 

Alhambra. IL 62001 

Emylec Alford 
Central Bank 
2400 Madison Ave. 
Granite City. IL 62040 

Laura Anderson 
East. IL Univ. 
208 First 
Lostant. IL 61334 

Carolyn Anderson 
YVCA Senior Center 
824 Glenoak 
Macomb. IL 61455 

Rita Anderson 
BroMenn Healthcare 
13 Kickapoo Rd. 
Heyworth. IL 61745 

Catherine Anthony 
PiDject NOW Sr. Seiv. 
2323 12th St. 
Mohne, IL 61265 

Bobbie Anthony 
Chicago State University 
95th St. at King Drive 
Chicago. IL 60628 

Laura Aser 
Metcalf Lab School 
1704 DunrayLn 
Normal. IL 61761 

Lona C. Ash 
Elms Nursing Home 
1272 Madelyn Ave. 
Macomb. IL 61455 

Ruth Ashman 
Colllnsville Unit 10 
432 Spring St. 
Colllnsville. IL 62234 

Carol Aston 
AA1^> 

2720 Des Plalnes Ave. 
Des Plalnes. IL 60018 

Linda Ball 
Metcalf School 
IL State Univ. 
Normal. IL 61761 

Norene Ball 
YWCA Senior Services 
905 N. Main St. 
Nonnal. IL 61761 



Donna Banner 
IL State Univ. 
Hovey Hall. Rm. 201 
Normal. IL 61761 

John Barger 

CA. Hennlng Elementary Sch. 
520 E. Highway 40 
Troy. IL 62294 

Carol J. Barton 
Reg. Access and Mobility 
1040 N. Second St. 
Rockford. IL 61107 

Laura Barwegen 
Huntly Middle School 
1703 Cedarbrook Ct. 
Sycamore. IL 60178 

Mary Grace Bator 
Chicago State University 
3740 S. Wood St. 
Chicago. IL 60604 

Robert Baumann 

McDonough Reg. Supt. of Schools 

P.O. Box 556 

Macomb. IL 61455 

Bonnie Beam 
Family Alliances. Inc. 
248 N. ThiDop St. 
Woodstock. IL 60098 

Del Beckman 
Faith Countryside Homes 
25 White Oak 
Highland. IL 62249 

Douglas Bedlent 
Southern IL Univ. 
Learning Resources Service 
CarbondaJe. IL 62901 

Rita Belntum 
South Suburban College 
15417 Betty Ann Lane 
Oak Forest. IL 60452 

Mlchele Bell 
Parkslde Junior High 
101 N. Parkslde 
Normal. IL 61761 

Minerva Bell 
Chicago State Univ. 
9154 S. WUllains 
Chicago. IL 60619 



IS 



Carol Bennett 

IL State Univ. 

Dept. Of Home Economics 

Normal. IL 61761 

Aurora Berger 
DuPage County 
421 N. County Farm Rd. 
Wheaton. IL 60187 

Angle Bergln 
Student 
P.O. Box 172 
Mema. IL 61758 

Dorothy Best 
Service Provider 
2014 Meadlow Lake Dr. 
Charleston. IL 61920 

Roger Beyle r 
Emeritus 
32 Pinewood 
Carbondale. IL 62901 

Maria Blanco 
Upward Bound 
3905 Grand Blvd. 
E. Chicago. IN. 46312 

Connie Bley 
Eastern IL Univ. 
720 6th St. 

Charleston. IL 61920 

Helene Block 
Oakton Comm. College 
7701 N. Lincoln Ave. 
SkokJe. IL 60077 

Jo Bock 

Carl Sandburg School 
1924 Reynolds Drive 
Charleston. IL 61920 

Marilyn Bodnam 
Edwardsville Sr. High Sch. 
145 West St. 
Edwardsville. IL 62025 

Linda Bohnenstiehl 

Teacher 

201 West Clay 

Colllnsville. IL 62234 

Marlon Bond 
AARI^ 

9835 S. Forest Ave. 
Chicago. IL 60628 

Sarah Booth 
Metcalf Lab School 
Metcalf School 
Normal. IL 61761 



Louise Boschen 
Uptown Center HuUhouse 
4520 N. Beacon 
Chicago, IL 60640 

Connie Bowers 
Boone Cty Council on Aging 
123 S. Ninth St. 
Columbia, MO 65201 

James Boyle 
Eklucator 
201 E. 8th 
Alton, IL 62002 

Dee Braden 
Council on Aging 
204 South 21st 
Mattoon, IL 61938 

Laura Brady 
Eastern IL Univ. 
1418 6th St #9 
Charleston, IL 61920 

Betty Brammeier 
Wash. County Senior Serv. 
P. O. Box 369 
OkawvlIIe, IL 62271 

Robert Bresnahan 
CenterviUe School 
3429 Camp Jackson Rd. 
Cahokla, IL 62206 

Jean Brewster 
Wee Care, Inc. 
214 W. JelTersor; 
Morton, IL 61550 

Clinton Bristol 
Chicago State University 
School of Business 
Chicago. IL 60628 

Martha Brown 

Eastern IL Univ. 

College of Applied Sciences 

Charleston. IL 61920 

Betty Brown 
Retiree 

1907 Owens Dr. 
Bloomington. IL 61701 

Pepper Brydie-Kastanes 
Catholic Charities 
5020 S. Lake Shore Dr.. #2202N 
Chicago. IL GOG 15 



Christy Burlsek 
Student 

20 W, 424 Pitcher Dr. 
Downers Grove, I L 60516 

Patricia Bumette 
Prairie Council on Aging 
Municipal Bldg, 200 W. Douglas 
Jacksonville, IL 62650 

Barbara Bush 
Parkside Junior High 
101 N. Parkside 
Normal, IL 61761 

Beverly Cameron 
Educator 

7305 S. Indiana Ave. 
Chicago, IL 60619 

Eloise Carrell 
Newton High School 
604 W. Curtis St. 
Newton, IL 62448 

Jerri Casson 
Belleville Area College 
2103 Iowa, Suite A 
Granite City, IL 62040 

Clara Celestin 
AARP 

10135 S. Forest 
Chicago. IL 60628 

Lila Christensen 

Lincoln Land Community College 
Shepherd Rd. 
Springfield, IL 62794 

Ralph Cianchetti 
Retired Teacher 
548 HUl St. 

Highland Park, IL 60035 

Laura Cisco 
Metcalf Lab School 
IL State Univ. 
Normal. IL 61761 

Sherry Colegrove 
ESC #11 
210 S. Lafayette 
Macomb. IL 61455 

Curtis Coleman, Sr 
Retiree 

943 ^t 148th St. 
Dolton, IL 60419 

Velma Coll 
Retiree 

208 Hlghvlew Dr. 
Eureka, IL 61530 



Pat Colter 
IL State Univ. 
Home Economics 
Normal, IL 61761 

Kathy Cook 

Southern Illinois Univ. at Carb. 
321 S.Lu Court 
Carbondale. IL 62901 

Sallle Cooper 

Caseyvllle Elementary School 
433 S. Second 
Caseyville, IL 62232 

Jan Costello 
IL Dept. on Aging 
421 E. Capitol Ave. 
Springfield, IL 62701 

Jerry Costello 

U.S. Congress 

1 3 16 Niedringhaus Ave. 

Granite City, IL 62040 

Dora Lee Crews 
DeKalb Township 
130 MatlekAve. 
DeKalb, IL 60115 

Vera Cross 
Retiree 

4371 S. Oakenwald 
Chicago, IL 60653 

Joyce Crouse 
Eastern Illinois Univ. 
School of Home Economics 
Charleston, IL 61920 

Betty Czulak 
Northern IL Univ. 
540 Russell Rd. 
DeKalb, IL 60115 

Mark D'andrea 
Quincy Schools 
205 S. 24th St 
Quincy, IL 62301 

Dorothy Dallinger 
AARP 

2388 Centennial Dr. 
DeKalb, IL 60115 

Carl Dallinger 
Retiree 

2833 Centennial Dr. 
DeKalb. IL 60115 



Dee Damkoehler 
MetcairUb School 
IL State Untv. 
NormalJL 62761 

Jacl Daniels 
Gavin Elem, School 
280 East 12th St 
Chicago Heights. IL 604 1 1 

TIflany Davidson 
Student 

13241 S. Indiana Ave. 
Chicago. IL 60627 

Carolyn Davis 

Comprehensive Mental Health 

3911 State St. 

E. St Louis, IL 62205 

Vemica Dees 
High School Student 
7946 S. Ingelslde 
Chicago, IL 60619 

Harold Delaney 
Chicago State University 
IVesident s OITlce 
Chicago. IL 60628 

Paul Denisc 
Community Dev. 

Southern Illinois University at Carbondale 
Carbondale. IL 62901 

Pat Deweerdt 
Housing Authority 
507 E. Taylor 
DeKalb, IL 60115 

James Dodson. Jr. 
Dodson Communiration, Inc. 
10030 S. Eberhart 
Chicago, IL 60628 

James D. Dodaon, Sr. 
Retired !>rlnter 
10030 S. Eberhart 
Chicago. IL 60628 

Vickie Douglas 
IL State Univ. 
Health Service 
Normal. IL 61761 

Kathy Doyle 
Eastern IL Univ. 
R R 4. Box 200 
Charleston. IL 61701 

Gary Dunham 
Lincoln Elementary School 
701 Meadow Drive. 
Macomb. IL 61455 



David Eaton 
IL State Untv. 
Sociology Dept. 
Normal. IL 61761 

Elaine English 
ESC #7 

800 Governors Highway 
Flossmoor» IL 60422 

ArtErb 

Ark of St. Clair County 
now. Washington 
O Fallon. IL 62269 

Dennesa Ernst 

Retiree 

911 Spear Dr. 

Normal. IL 61761 

Lisa Ernst 
Student 
1211 Wall SL 
Normal. IL 61761 

Marcla Escolt 
IL State Univ. 
Continuing Education 
Normal. IL 61761 

Velma Fellings 
Retiree 

501 E. 32nd St.. Apt 2001 
Chicago. IL 60616 

Lynn Ferguson 
BroMenn Healthcare 
807 N. Main/Adult Day Ctr. 
Bloomington. IL 61701 

Kenneth Ferraro 
Northern ILUniv. 
Gerontology Dept. 
DcKalb. IL 61515 

Norlnne Firkins 
Senior Courier Newspaper 
221 N. Longwood. Suite 160 
Rockford. IL 61107 

Christine Fltzsimmons 
Chris Senior Serv, 
215 S. Kansas 
Danville. IL 61832 

Kay Flavin 

Sybyquae Girl Scouts 
1119N. 13th St. 
DeKolb. IL 60115 



DelK)rah Focrtsch 
Canie Buscy School 
413W. EUs 

Champaign. IL 61820 
J. Leslie Fox 

United Methodist Church 
927 N. 14th SL 
RocheUe. IL 61068 

Dayna Prey 

Hamilton Cty Unit Dist. 10 
109 N. Washington 
Dahlgren. IL 62828 

Yvonne Fulton 

Champaign County Nursing Home 
1701 E Main 
Urbana. IL 61801 

Mark Gainer 

Chicago State University 
95th St. & King Drive 
Chicago. IL 60628 

Ann Gale 

Dept. on Aging and Disability 
510 N. Peshtlgo Court 
Chicago. IL 60611 

Polly Galey 

Crls Senior Services. Inc. 
309 North Franklin St. 
Danville. IL 61832 

Dennis Gallagher 
Park District 
505 N. Springlsguth 
Schauinburg. IL 60194 

Nola Gannaway 
IL State Univ. 
200 Ambrose Way 
Normal. IL G1701 

Dottie Gebson 
lYoJect Upward 
Rm. 501 Courthouse 
Peoria. IL 61602 

Helen Gehrenbeck 
Metcalf Lab School 
1405 

Normal. IL 61761 

Deborah Gentry 
IL State Univ. 
Home Ec. Dept.. ISU 
Normal. IL 617G1 

Daniel Gerber 

Student 

809 Broadway 

Noniial. IL 61761 
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Fran Giles 

Emerlta 

701 S. Oakland 

Carbondale. IL 62901 

Monica Glaser 
Uptown Center Hullliouse 
4520 N. Beacon 
Chicago. IL 60640 

Sarajane Goers 
Freeport Memorial Hospital 
1045 W. Stephenson 
Freeport. IL 61032 

Julia Goldstein 
Flynn Elementary School 
School Volunteer 
University City. MO 63130 

B. Gayle Goolsby 
Spoon River Center 
2323 Wlndlsh Dr. 
Galesburg. IL 61401 

Maiy Gonnan 
Retiree 

RR3 Boxll7 
Bloornington. IL 61704 

Carla Gosney 
AJamsCty RSVP 
1 1 25 Hampshire 
Qulncy. IL 62301 

Margie Groot 

Surroga t Parent Program 
Rt 38. P. O. Box 122 
St. Charles. IL 60175 

Kathie Gummow 
Secretary of State's Ofllce 
38 16 Auburn 
Rockford. IL 61103 

Janet H-'^le 
RSVP 

5538 Jeanair 
Decatur. IL 62526 

Terry Halloran 

Egyptian Area Agency on Aging 
1 OSS. Division 
Carterville 62918 

Floann Hamilton 

Student 

817 N. Tenth St. 

Dei^aJb. IL 60115 



Chris Harper 
Hii4h School Student 
7C5E. ISSixJPl. 
Chicago. IL 60627 

Grace Hartman 
Eklucator 
937 W. Lafaytite 
Jacksonville. IL 62650 

Mary Hartman 
Retiree 

102 Debbie Drive 
Collinsvllle. IL 62234 

Robert Hawkins 
Southern IL Univ. at Edwardsville 
Gerontology Program Box 1 127 
Edwardsville. IL 62026 

Maiy J. Heger 
RSVP 

107 NE Monroe IB 
Peoria. IL 61504 

Stanley Heggen 
Retiree 
208RadlilTRd. 
Bloomlngton, IL 61701 

Jeanette Heinisch 
Northern IL Univ. 
College of Continuing Ed 
DeKalb, IL60115 

Tona Henderson 
RSVP 

123 S. 9th St. 
Columbia. MO 65201 

Sharen Hermes 
Heritage Enterprises 
RRl.Box317 
Hudson. IL 61748 

Connie Hewitt 
Ekiucator 
311 S. West 
Cambridge. IL 61238 

Ronald Hewitt 
Regional Superintendent 
Cthse, Annex, Box 5 
Cambridge. IL 61238 

Barbara Hill 
Eastern IL Univ. 
1012 Woodlawn Dr. 
Charleston. IL 61920 

Joan HUl 

Chicago State University 
Sociology Dept. 
Chicago. IL 60628 



Juanita Hindman 

Gov. Office of Senior Involve. 

P.O. Box 356 

Anna. IL 62906 

Terry Hogg 

Decatur Schools Dist. 61 
2025 Evandak Dr. 
Decatur. IL 62526 

Marjorie Holtz 

Washington Cty. Senior Serv. 
Radom Town Hall 
Radom. MO 63176 

Beth Houtte 
IL State Univ. 
Dept. of Psychology 
Normal. IL 61761 

Michele Howard-Vital 
Chicago State Univ. 
Continuing Ed 
Chicago. IL 60628 

Judy Hlighes 
Presenter 

204 Greenleaf 
Bloomlngton. IL 61704 

Marilyn HuU 
Meadows Green Valley 
4400 60th St 
Mollne. IL 61265 

Dick Hummel 
Eastern Illinois Univ. 
RR4 Box 119C 
Charleston. IL 61920 

Albert Hunger 
Qulncy Schools 

205 S. 24th St 
Qulncy. IL 62301 

Kathleen Jackson 
Chicago State Univ. 
4240 N. Clarendon 
Chicago. IL 60613 

Nancy Jameson 
West Central IL RSVI> 
1313 Debbie Ln 
Macomb. IL 61455 

Martha Patricia Jantho 
City Colleges of Chicago 
226 W. Jackson 
Chicago. IL 60606 



Gloria Jenkins 
State Community College 
601 James R Thompson Blvd 
E. St Louis. IL 62201 

Linda Johannlng 
Macomb Nursing and Rehab. 
#8 I>octors Lane 
Macomb. IL 61455 

Claudia Johnson 
Retiree 

4359 S. Oakenwald 
Chicago. IL 60653 

Susan B Johnson 
Intergeneratlonal Day Care Center 
R#l.Baxl35 
Sheridan. IL 60551 

Maiy Ann Johnson 

Gov. Off. of Senior Involvement 

RR#2. Box 66 

Nokomls. IL 62075 

Kenya Jones 
Student 
11314 S. Forest 
Chicago. IL 60628 

Maxine Kalbac 
Columbus School 
1 3680 OW Jamestown Rd, 
Florissant. MO 63033 

Chris Kessler 

Southern IL Univ. at Edwardsvllle 
Gerontology Program 
Edwardsvllle. IL 62026 

Bette Keyscr 

IL State Univ« 

Dept. of Health Sciences 

Normal. IL 61761 

Debra Klbort 

Educational Therapy Cntr 
2212 Waterman 
Granite City. IL 62040 

Marcy KIght 
Eastern IL Univ. 
122 University Apt. 
Charleston. IL 62910 

Janet Killlan 
BroMenn Healthcare 
Rl. Box 366 
Heyv^'orth. IL 61745 

Mee Young Kim 
Student. IL State Univ. 
Univ. Apt # 62. ElU 
Charleston. IL 62910 



Jean Klrts 
McKendree College 
719 E, LakeDrtvc 
Edwardsvllle. IL 62025 

Charles Klasek 

Southern IL Univ. at Carbondale 
Offlcc of President for Int'l & Econ. 
Carbondale. IL 62901 

LUa Klasek 
Lutheran Ministries 
208 Pine Lane 
Carbondale. IL 62901 

PhyUls Klein 
Geneva Park District 
710 Eastern Ave. 
Geneva, IL 60134 

Shirley Klelnlein 
LaSaUe Cty Health Dept. 
171 Etna Rd. 
Ottawa. IL 61350 

RebaJ. Klenke 

Southern IL Univ. at Edwardsyille 
OfBce ofCont. Ed 
Edwardsvllle. IL 62025 

Liz Klingler 
Retired Teacher 
1004 Nancy Dr. 
O Fallon. IL 62269 

Elaine Klostermann 

Faith Countryside Nursing Home 

RK1.BOX64B 

TYenton. IL 62293 

Lona Kniskem 
Stephenson Cty Sr. Center 
121 N. Hariem Ave.. Suite 100 
Freeport. IL 61032 

Rosalie Kostecki 
Washington Cty. Sr. Services 
400 N. Hoffman 
Nashville. IL 62263 

John Kotaska 
ESC #11. 210 Lafayette 
Surrogate Parent Progiam 
Macomb. IL 61455 

Janet Kraushaar 
Eden Village Nursing Home 
400 S. SlaUon Rd. 
Edwardsvllle, IL 62025 
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Loretta Krislan 
Western IL Unlv, 
Gerontology Dept. 
Macomb. IL 61455 

George Kuhn 

Midland Area Agency on Aging 
P. O. Box 1420 
Centralia. IL 62801 



JoAnn Laible 
Mldeastem IL ESC 
R O. Box 249 
Charleston. IL 62920 

Barb Leardi 
Maryville School 
501 W. Main 
ColUnsvllIe. IL 62234 

Sook Lee 
Student 

413 W Main St. Apt A 
Carbondale. IL 62901 

Elsie Leipholz 
Carl Sandberg School 
505 Ashby Dr. 
Charleston. IL 61920 

Lloyd Leonard 

815 Vaughan Ct, 
Sycamore. IL 60178 

James Levy 
Retiree 

201 Church St. 
Belleville. IL 62220 

Edna Lewis 
Retiree 

421 E. Schwartz 
Edwardsvllle. IL 62025 

Fred Lewis 
Retiree 

421 E. Schwartz 
Edwardsvllle. IL 62025 

Michael Llbnandl 
Publlsh^r 

R R 2. Box 284 A Dixon. Rd. 
Mt. Carroll. IL 61053 

Debra Link 
Carlinvllle Hospital 
1001 E. Morgan 
Carlinvllle. IL 62626 

Donald Lockhart 
Southern IL Univ. 
Leadership Center 
Carbondale. IL 62901 



ERLC 
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Sandra Long 

Eastern IL Univ. 
RR2.BaxG9 
Ashmore. IL 61912 

Jan Luck 
YMCA 

400 E. Calhoun 
Macomb. IL 61455 

Morris Luckcy 
Chicago State Univ. 
10324 S. Calumet Ave. 
Cliicago. IL 60628 

Brenda Luelce 

Hamilton Co. Comm. Unit Dist. #10 
109 N. Washington 
McLeansboro. IL 62859 

Elizabeth Luetkemeycr 
Eklwardsville Care Center 
417 IC Tower Lake Apt. 
EdwardsvlUe. IL 62026 

Candace Lumetta 
Catholic Children's Home 
1400 State St 
Alton. IL 62002 

Joan Major 
RSVP 

201 W. Church 
Belleville. IL 62220 

Pam Manion 
Christian Hospital 
2505 Pheasant Run 
Maryland Hgts.. MO 63043 

Mary Mannlno 

Western Illinois Agency on Aging 

729 34th Ave. 

Rock Island. IL 61455 

Donna Marrone 
Madison Shelter Care 
P.O. Box 441. 333 S. Main 
EdwardsvlUe. IL 62025 

Shari Marshall 
Maiyville Elementary School 
501 West Main 
ColllnsvlUe. IL 32234 

Tim Martin 

Church of the Brethren 
106 W. Front St 
Mt. Morris. IL 61054 



Roberta Martin 
Madison Cty. Shelter Care 
P.O. Box 441. 333 & Main 
Edwardsvllle. IL 62025 

Stefanie Maxwell 
Student 

Walker 361. ISU 
Normal. IL 61761 

Loma McElhone 
Student 

134 N. Wilson Heights 
CollinsvlUe. IL 62234 

Marion Mengert 
Administration on Aging 
105 W.Adams. 21st R. 
Chicago. IL 60603 

Karen Miers 
St. Peters Evangelical 
1316 Main St 
Alton. IL 62002 

Pat Miller 

Family Service Agency 
3131 Sycamore Rd. 
DeKalb. IL 60115 

Charlotte Miller 
Senior Services Plus. Inc. 
3512McArthur Bh^d. 
Alton. IL 62002 

Der Miller 

Murphysboro Schools 
Rt 1 Box 771 
DeSoto. IL 62924 

Winifred Mitchell 
Emerita 

1301 OldWest Main St. 
Carbondale. IL 62901 

Martha Moelhing 

Eklgar Coop. Elxtension Service 

210 W. Washington 

Paris. IL 61944 



Jerry Montague 
Gilson Brown Eiementar>' 
lli9McKlnley Blvd. 
Alton. IL 62002 

Teresa Monteseno 
YMCA 
905 N. Main 
Normal. IL 61761 

Debbie Moore 
United Way 
1705W. Walnut 
Carbondale. IL 62901 
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Nicole Moore 

Student 

1705 W. Walnut 

Carbondale. IL 62901 

Tracy Morgan 
Eastern IL Untv. 
2409 8th. Apt 7 
Charleston, IL 61920 

Larona Morris 
St. Clair School Dlst 
# 10 Public Square 
Belleville. IL 62221 

Marilyn Morrow 
Eastern IL Univ. 
Health Studies 
Chartleston. IL 61920 

Sandl Moriier 
St. Paul s Elem. School 
309 W. Jackson 
Macomb. IL 61455 

Diane Moss 
Belleville Area College 
201 N. Church St 
Belleville. IL 62220 

Michelle Mueller 
Metcalf Lab School 
201 Shelboume #2 
Normal. IL 61761 

Hugh Muldoon 
John A. Logan College 
Literacy Connection 
Cartervllle.lL 62918 

Alfred Mullins 
Student 

7305 S. Indiana Ave. 
Chicago. IL 60619 

Michael Murphy 
Charlie Murdough Foundation 
1603 Orrlngton. Suite 850 
Evanston. IL 60201 

Bemice Myer 
RSVP 

201 N. Church St. 
BelleviUe. IL 62220 

Brenda Narcll 
Mulberry School 
320 E. Mulbcny 
Bloomington. IL 61701 
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Penny Neale 
Bellevtile Area College 
201 N.ChuichSt 
Belleville. IL 62220 

Mary Nelson 
Service Provider 
11 Clark Ave. 

Lake In the HUla. IL 60102 

Donna Nelson 
Childhood Ctr. 
2320 Veterans Drive 
Galesbuiig. IL 61401 

Richard Newhouse 
Senator 

1900 East 71st St 
Chicago. IL 60649 

Diana Newton 
Eastern IL Untv. 
68 University Apts. 
Charleston. IL 61920 

Bertha Nlcol 
Colllnsvllle Schools 
Grandparent Volunteer 
Colllnsvllle. IL 62234 

Debbie Nivens 
Lakeland College 
S.Rt45 

Mattoon. IL 61938 

Mike O'Donnell 
East Central IL AAA 
1003 Maple Hill Rd. 
Bloomington. IL 61704 

Karen Oaks 
In ouch Day Care Ctr. 
2320A Veterans Drive 
Galesburg. IL 61401 

Carol Owles 
Metcalf Lab School 
Rl.BoxgOA 
Carlock. IL 61725 

Don Paige 
Southern IL Univ. 
Curriculum and Instruction 
Carbondale. IL 62901 

Sandra Parker 
Western IL Univ. 
17 Indian TYaU 
Macomb. IL 61455 

Ruth Parks 

Spoon River Singing Seniors 
Box216 

BlandlnsviUe, IL 62420 



Nancy Paul 

Four Fountains Conv. Cntr. 
101 & BdtW. 
Belleville. IL 62269 

Debra Paullln 

McLean Cty Nursing Home 

901 N. Main 

Normal. IL 61761 

Allan Pease 

Lindbergh Elem. School 
Principal 

Madison, Wl 53701 

Thelmaree Ptntecoste 
Retiree 

8222 S. King Drive 
Chicago, IL 50619 

Rosemary Perez 
Educator 
RR 1.BGK112 
Greenville. IL 62246 

Sally Petrone 
St. John's Hospital 
800 E. Carpenter 
Springfield. IL 62702 

Todd PhUUps 
Bloomington Camera CraA 
315 N. Main St 
Bloomington. IL 61701 

Wendall Phipps 
B oadview Academy 
Intergen. Ministries 
LaFox, IL 60147 

Donna Politsch 
Hansen-Ross Eye Institute 
2240 Gateway Dr. 
Sycamore. II 60178 

Judy Poultney 
Normal Public Library 
109EastvlewDr. 
Nonmal. IL 61761 

F. WlUard Powers 

Retiree 

204 Emily SL 

Mt. Morris. IL 61054 

Linda Quigley 
Land of Lincoln Girl Scouts 
730 E. Vine St 
Springneld. IL 62703 
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Gertrvide Qulnn 
Green Thumb 
Box 327 

Macomb, IL 61455 

Laura Raska 
IL State Univ. 
Dept. of I^chology 
Normal. IL 61761 

Lola RaUUr 

Champaign Cty Nursing Home 
1701 E. Main 
Urbana. IL 61801 

Don Reed 

13th Senatorial District 
1900 E. 71st St 
Chicago. IL 60649 

Magnolia Reed 
AARP 

7933 S. Kingston Ave. 
Chicago. IL 60617 

Laveta Reel 
Coles County RSVP 
720 Sixth SL 
Charleston. IL 61920 

Karen Reid 

Student 

710 S. Paulina 

Chicago. IL 60612 

Amber Rice 
RSVP 

201 N. Church 
Belleville. IL 62220 

Vicki Richey 
Elms Nursing Home 
Nursing Home 
Macomb. IL 61455 

Linda Robertson 

Student 

2821 Edgewood 

Granite City. IL 62040 

Connie Roblnette 
Sr. Services Plus 
3512McArthur Blvd. 
Alton. IL 62002 

Bob Roblnette 
SWILAAA 

331 Salem R. Ste 170 
Falrvlew Hgts. IL 62201 

Namika Robinson 
High School Student 
6800 S. Jefleiy. Apt 2B 
Chicago. IL 60649 



Ann Roppel 

McLean Cty Health Dept. (Denta 
2125 S. FlTBt 
Champaign. IL 61821 

Teresa Rufllni 
Educator 
3546 GreenhlU Rd. 
Decatur. IL 62521 

Cecelia Sanders 
YorkvlUe Senior Services 
908 Game Farm Rd. 
Yorlcville. IL 60560 

Johii Sanders 
Secretary of State's Ofllre 
450 Centennial Building 
Springneld. IL 62756 

Mary Sandifer 
Retiree 

6045 S. Vernon 
Chicago. IL 60637 

Harland Scheibal 
Education Ofllce 
155 N. Main 
Edwardsville. IL 62025 

Theresa Schmalshof 
Macomb Dist. 185 
R#l.Bax225 
Adolr. IL 6141 1 

Averll Schreiber 
Barb City Manor 
680 Halsh BWd. 
DeKalb. IL60115 

Marilyn Schroeder 
Res^more. Inc. 
935 East JefTerson 
Morton. IL 61550 

Bridget Schultz 
Children's Learning Center 
632 N. nth St 
DeKalb. IL 60115 

Joyce Seldomridge 
Eastern IL Unh^. 
1320 Marchall 
Chat lesion. IL 61920 

Jocelyn Serwatka 
St. Thomas Church 
4145 Sunderland l^nve 
Decatur. IL 62526 
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Norman Scverlnsen 

Emeritus 

103 Penny Lane 

Macomb. IL 61455 

Jennifer Scydel 
Chaddock School 
205 & 24th 
Qulncy. IL 62301 

Norma Shane 
Grant Elem. School 
330 N. McArthur 
Macomb. IL 61445 

Pat Shephard 
Park District 
1320Chalfont Dr. 
Schaumburg. IL 60194 

Rose Mary Shepherd 
Regional Superintendent 
2750 Whlppoorwill 
Charleston. IL 61920 

Therese Shepston 
Metcalf Elementary School 
IL State Univ. 
Normal. IL 61761 

Sue Shields 
Klshwaukee College 
Community Eklucation 
Malta. IL 60150 

Virginia L Shotwell 
Eklucator 

7761 ForcsthUlAve. 
Palos Hgts.. IL 60463 

Ruth Ann Sikona 
McLean Cty Health Dept. 
905 N. Main 
Nonnal. IL 61761 

Mary Simon 
Emerita 
808 Taylor Dr. 
Carbondale.lL 62901 

Margaret Sipe 
Wardu St. Seniors 
R 5. Box 431 
Marion. IL 62959 

Jo Ann Sicabo 
Cooperative Extension 
315 N. 6th SL 
DeKalb. II 60115 

William Slaughter 
State Communit>^ College 
601 James R Thompson Blvd. 
E. St. Louis. IL 62201 



Carlotta Smith 
Toastmaslers Club 
Chicago State University 
Chicago, IL 60619 

Eric Smith 

Wisconsin Dept. of IHib. Inst. 
125 South Webster St 
Madison. Wl 53501 

JohnD, Smith 
DeKalb Schools 
337 Knollwood 
DeKalb. IL60115 

Carla Smith 
Student 

1215 Gettysburg 
Bloomington. IL 61701 

Frank Sorcnson 
Western IL Univ. 
Rural Assistance 
Macomb. IL 61455 

Mary Lou Stambaugh 
Senior Center 
121 N. Harlem 
Freeport. IL 61032 

Mary Stamsted 
RSVT of Dane Cty 
517 N. SegoeRd. 
Madison. WI 53501 

Arthur Stephens 
Retiree 
332 E. 90th 
Chicago, IL 60619 

Connie Stepp 
Metcalf Lab School 
Metcalf Lab School 
Normal. IL 61761 

Brenda Stewart 
Benton High School 
Rl. Baxl7 
Scsser. IL 62884 

Calvin Stoclunan 
IL State Univ. 
Continuing Education 
Normal. IL 61761 

Lisa Stone 
Community House 
415 W. 8th St 
Hinsdale. IL 60521 



Marilyn Strangeman 
Coles County RSVP 
720 Sixth St 
Charleston. IL 61920 

Jo Summan 
IL State Univ. 
Dept. of Psychology 
Normal. IL 61761 

Bev Sutherland 
Eklucator 
145 W. Walnut 
Mt. Zk>n. IL 62549 

Ken Sutton 
Eastern IL Univ. 
Dept. of Spec. Education 
Charleston. IL 61920 

Sidney Swanson 
Retiree 

10143 S. Wentworth Ave. 
Chicago. IL 60628 

Lynorc Switxby 
Children s Learning Center 
632 N. nth 
DeKalb. IL60115 

Arlcne Taich 
Lindcnwood College 
12514 West|X)rt Dr. 
St, I/>iiis. MO G314r> 

Rose Taylor 
Senior Citizen Services 
227 N. Grecnfleld Dr. 
Freeport. IL61032 

Nancy Teboda 

Children's Learning Center 

Box 531 

DeKalb. !L 60115 
Pamela Terry 

BroMenn/ISU Center on Aging 
P. O. Box 63 
GoodneW. IL 61742 

Ellle Tewksbury 
Student 

1013 W. Daniel St 
Champaign* IL 61821 

Dolores Thomas 
Administration on Aging 
18 S. Menard 
Chicago. IL 60644 

Carol H. Tlce 
New Age. Inc. 
1212 Roosevelt 
Ann Arbor. MI 48104 
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Patricia Tracy 

Assoc. RehabUltatlon Seivlces 
631 N. Kansas St 
EdwardsvUe. II 62025 

JuUe Trlplett 
ESC #13 

200 South FYederick 
Rantoul. IL 61866 

Ellen lyne 
Barb City Manor 
680 Halsh Blvd. 
DeKalb. IL 60115 

VMan Ugent 

Red Cross 

2004 Norwood Dr. 

Carbondale. IL 62901 

Dot Van Dcventer 

YWCA 

911 E.Cedar 

Leroy. IL 61752 

Steve Vanden Avond 
IL State Unlv 
Psychology Dept. 
Nonnal. IL 61761 

Maran Vons 
Rettree 

9835 S. Forest Ave. 
Chicago. IL 60643 

Juliet Wade 
TtUe V 
P. O. Box 474 
DeKalb. IL 60115 

Barbara Wallace 
Illtnols State Untverstty 
Dept. of Continuing Ed. 
Nonnal IL 61761 

Paul Walther 
SWILAAA 

333 Salem Place. Sutte 225 
Falrvlew Heights. IL 62208 

Cheryl Walton 
Rainbow s End 
925 S. Giant City Rd. 
Carbondale. IL 6290 1 

Deborah Walton 

Southern IL Univ. 

Office of Student Development 

Carbondale. IL 62901 



Jon Ward 
Student 
301 S. 4th St 
Pekln. IL 61554 

Judy Ware 

State Community College 
601 James R. Ihompson Blvd. 
E. St. Louis. II 62201 

Kim Warg 

Bloomlngton Parks and lice. 
109 E. Oltve 

Bloomlngton. IL 61701 

Stephanie Watson 

Hancock County Nursing Home 

S. Adams St. 

Carthage. IL 62321 

Carol Welshelt 

Child Care Referral Network 

P.O. Box 1071 

Normal. IL 61761 

Rosemary Wesollk 
Belleville Area College 
201 N. Church 
Belleville. IL 622G4 

Barbara Westerland 
DeKalb High School 
Special Education 
DeKalb. IL60115 

Sue White 
YWCA 
905 N. Main 
Nonnal. IL 61761 

Maria Wlldrlck 
Carthage Elem. School 
Teacher 

Carthage. IL 6234 1 

Mary Ann Wllhelm 
Eden Village Nursing Home 
400 S. Station Road 
EdwardsvUle. II 62025 

Cecilia Wllkins 
Eklucator 

9707 S. Prairie Ave. 
Chicago. IL 60628 1449 

Mable WlUett 
Retiree 

7645 S. Merrill Ave. 
Chicago. IL 60619 

Loanna M. Williams 
South Cook Girl Scouts 
11641 S. May St. 
Chicago. IL 60643 



Klmberly WlUlams 
McLean Cty Nursing Home 
901 N. Main 
Nonnal. IL 61761 

Sandy Wilson 

Parkside Elementary School 

1900W. CoUege 

Normal. IL 61761 

Judith Witthoeir 
IL State Univ. 
221 Concord Dr. 
Normal. II 61761 

Shirley Wolcott 
Southern IL Univ. 
Continuing Education 
Edwardsville. IL 62025 

Diane Wolf 
ESC # 13 
200 S. Fredrick 
Rantoul. IL 61886 

Joan Wood 
Pekln Public Library 
301 S. 4th St 
P«kin. IL 61554 

Karen Young 
BCCOA 

5817W.Cermak Rd. 
Cicero. IL 60650 

Alice Zoda 

Dept. of Corrections 

321 S. Sixth 

St Charkis. IL 60174 

Tom Zucker 
DeKalb Senior Center 
330 Grove St. 
DeKalb. IL 60115 



^pendix E: Agendas for Each Circle of Helping Meeting 




Southern Illinois University at Kdwardsville 



CIRCLE OF IIKIJMN(; 
Ki:(.l()NAL INTKR(;KNKRATI()NAI. confkrknck 
FKKRIIARY 26, 1990 



9:(K) - 9:30 Welcome - Dr. RolxTt I lawkins I lickory Rixmu 

Keynote Spe;iker 
(\)ngressnian Jerry Coslello 

9:30 10: 1 5 l)r, Arlene Talch I lickory R(X)in 

Lindenw(xxi College 

iniergeneralional IVograniniing: A Personal Perspective 
10:15 10:30 Break 
10:30- 11:30 MikIcI Programs 

I. CJilson Brown lilemenlary Redbiicl Rcx)m 

Intrcxlucer: Mr, Ilarland Scheihal 

I^esenter: Mr. Jerry Montague 

II. Maryville Iilement;u7 Dogwcnxl Rcx)m 

introducer: Dr. Shari Miirshall 

Presenters: Mr.s. Barbara l^ardi, Mrs. Bertha Nicol 

III. IMynn Elementary Hickory Rmm 

Intrcxiucer: Mr. Bob Brcsnahan 

Presenter: Mrs. Julia Goldstein 

IV. R.S.V.P Maple R(X)m 

Intrcxlucer: Mrs. Jerri Casson 

Presenter: Mrs. Joan Major, Jim Levy 

1 1 :30 ^ 1 :(K) Lunch Oak/I lackberry R(K)m 

Intergencrational Perfomiance 
CoUinsville District #10 
Mrs. Linda Bohncnstiehl 
Mrs. Mary Hartman 

1 :(H) - 2:(K) Mixlels repeated 

2:(H) 2:LS Break 

2:15 - 3:15 Building Your Own Mcxlels: A Time Lor Sharing 

Hickory Rcx)m 
Dr. Shari Miirshall 

3:15 - 3:30 Getting It Together I lickory Rcx>m 

Dr. Robert Hawkins 
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Illinois State University-Normal 

Circle of Helping 
Intergenerational Syaposiiui 
March 28, 1990 

Program Schedule 

3:00 - 3:10 p.m. Registration check-in and refreshments 

3:10 - 3:20 p.m. Welcome Dr. Barbara Wallace, Program 

Coordinator, Health Sciences and Gerontological 
Services, College of Continuing Education and 
Public Service, I.S.U. 

Greetings Dr. Calvin Stockman, Dean of the 
College of Continuing Education and Public 
Service, l.s.u. 

3:20 - 3:45 p.m. "Uniting the Generations" 

Jan Costello, chief of Public Information and 
Advocacy, Illinois Department on Aging 

3:45 - 4:15 p.m. Showing of Intergenerational film "One to One" 

and brief discussion led by Michael O'Donnell, 
East Central Illinois Area Agency on Aging 

4:15 - 4:35 p.m. Resource Mart /Exchange (directory of 

local/regional services, curriculum ideas for 
teachers, how to develop intergenerational 
programs) overview by Therese Shepston, Metcalf 
Elementary School, I.S.U. 

Refreshment Break 

4:35 - 5:05 p.m. Panel discussion "Sharing What Works" 

Barbara Wallace, Moderator 

Three "model intergenerational" programs will be presented. 

Terri Montesano 

YWCA Senior services of McLean county 
Brenda Nardi 

Mulberry School, Bloomington 

Dot Van Deventer 

YWCA swim Program, Bloomington 

5:05 - 5:20 p.m. "I'll Love You Forever" Slide/tape presentation 

by Dee Damkoehler, Metcalf Elementary School, 
I.S.U. 

5:20 - 5:35 p.m. Where do we go from here? 

"Putting It All Together" 

Pam Terry, BroMenn/I . s . U . Center on Aging 
5:35 - 5:45 p.m. Survey/Evaluation/Closing 
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Northern Illinois University 
Holmes Student Center 
DeKalb. Illinois 

InUrgenerationul Helping: 
A Two Way Sireel 

April 6, 1990 

8 :45 Rcgisiralion and RcfrcshmtMils 

^:15 Plenary Session - Heritage Room 

Welcome and Introductions, Dr. Kenneth F-erraro - Convenor 
Northern Illinois University 

Mary Stamsted, Executive Director, RSVP, Dane County 
Commentators: 

Eric Smith, Wisconsin Departmenr of F'ublic Education 
Allen Paese, Principal, Lundberg Elementary School 

1 ():()() Break 

Conleronce participants may choose Iroin the following small groups 
I. Elementary School and Youth Interactions 

Convener: Tom Zucker, Program Director, Dekalb Senior Center 
Facilitator: Allen Pease, Lundberg Elementary School 
II. Religious- Based Initiatives 

Convener: Sue Shields. Community Education Coordinator, Kishwaukce 
College 

Facilitator: Wendell Phipps, Pastor, Broadview Academy; LaFH)x, II 
ML Service Agency Initiatives 

Convener: Jo Ann Skaho, Extension Advisor, Home Economics 

DeKalb County Cooperative Extension Office, University of Illinois 

Facilitators: Nancy Teboda, Children's Learning Center, DeKalb 

Ellen Tyne, Barb City Manor, dcKalb 
IV. Community Education Programs 

Convener: Donna Polit.sch, Director of Volunteer Services, 

Hauser-Ross Eye Institute, DeKalb 

Facilitator: Eric Smith, Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 
10:55 Merging of Focus Groups - Heritage Roojn 

1:00 Showcase of M ode! P n ?t;ram^ 

1. Barb City Manor - Avcril Schreibcr, Administrator 

Children's Learning (V-ntcr - Lynne Swit/ky, Executive Dirertor 
IL Illinois Youth Center/Surrogate Paren; Program 

Margie Groot, Alice Zoda and John Kolaska - Surrogate Parent Program 
ML DeKalb Fligh School - Barb Westerland, Special education Teacher 
IV. Northern Illinois Senior Olympics - Jeanete HeiMisch 
Coordinator, College of Conliruifij; Education NIU 

2:00 Break 

2:15 "Putting it all together" - Mary Slanisted 
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Kustcrn Illinois University 
IntiTKenerutionul l*roKrammin(; 
Hand in llund: The Younj; and The Old 
April I7J990 

Welcome 

Barbara I lill, Dean, college i)f Applied Sciences 

Orientation to Inter^enerational I»roKramminK 

Joyce (Youse, C(K)rdinator, M.A. in (lerontology 

Older Volunteers as an Important Kesoiiree in 
^educational l^ro^rams 

Mixlerator: Richard llurninel IMi.I). 
Liability and l.e^al Concerns 

Rose Mary Shepherd, Regional Superintendent 
I acilitatinn the Use of Older Volunteers in School IM-o^ra 

Dee Braden, Executive Director, Coles 

County Council of Aging 
Making in Work in Your School 

Joe B(Kk, Principal, Carl Samlburg 

ScIkx)1, Community District #1 
Satisracti<ms and Challenges of Beinj* a Volunteer 

r:isic Uiphol/., Volunteer, 4th grade class, 

Carl Sandburg Sch(K)l 

Banquet 

Small Discussion Croups 

Incorporating Older IVrsons in Your I»ronriim 

Janet Hale, Retired Senior Volunteer 

Program, Decatui 
Irainin}; the Volunteers 

Debra l iK-rtsch, Carrie Busey ScIuh)1, Champaign 
Ways to Initiate Interj»enerational PronramiiiinK 
into Your Community 

liloise Carrell, Newton Conuuunity High Sch(H)l, 

Newton . 
Out of School InterKenerati<mal Activities and Optums 

Marilyn Morrow, Itastern Illinois University 

Sharing Our Ideas 

P'acilitator; Miirtha Brown, Assiviate Dean, College ol 
Applied Sciences 



INTERGENERATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 




PROGRAM 



Chicago State University 



8:30 



8:55 



Registration & Refreshments 
(pick up literature) 



8:55 



9:00 



Greetings 

Dr. Mlcbelle R. Howard-Vital 



Moderator 
Dr. Joan Hill 



9:00 • 9:05 Welcoming 

Dr. Hirold Delaney 

Acting President, Chicago State University 

9:05 - 9:30 Keynote Address 

Senator Richard Newhouse 

9:30 * 10:30 Model Intergenerational Programs 

Ms. Jaci Daniels, Vice Principal, Gavin 
Elementary School 



10:30 • 10:45 Break (pick up literature) 

10:45 - 11:15 Dr. Ann Gale, Coordinator, Intergenerational 
Program, Department on Aging and Disability 

11:30 • 12:15 Closing Presentation: Ms. Carole Aston, 
AARP 



Mr. Michael Murphy, Director, Charlie 
Murdough Foundation 



Ms. Helene Block, Oakton Community College 



Acknowledgements 
Evaluation Forms 



12:15 • 12:30 



Entertainment, 



Ms. Anita Green 



12:30 



until 



networking, idea exchange 
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9:00 - 9:45 A.M. 



A Circle ot Helping 

Western Illinois University Union 
Macomb, Illinois 
April 20. 1990 

Registration & Coffee 



General Session 



9:00 a.m. - 10:30 a.m. 
"Intergenerational Focus" - Lorcila Krislian, 
10:30 a.m. - 11:00 a.m. Break 

11:00 a.m. - 12:00 noon 



Sandburg Lounge 

Sandburg 
Western Illinois University, Macomb 

Sandburg Lounge 



Concurrent Sessions 



A I "The (irant School (i rand ma Reader program" 

Norma Shane - Grant Elementary School, Macomb 

*'The Lincoln School Pen Pals Program" 

Gary Dunham - Lincoln Elementary School, Macomb 

"The St. Paurs Student friend Program" 

Sandi Mortier - St. Paul's Elementary School, Macomb 

A 2 "How the Sheridan Intergcneratlonal Day Care Center Works 

Algonquin 

Susan JohnsCn - Sheridan Intcrgcneralional Day Home 

A3 "The Illinois Educational Advocate/Surrogate Parent 
Program" - Sherry Colegrove - Educational Service Center #11 



F^'ox 



DuSable 



12:00 - 1:30 p.m. 

1:30 - 1:45 p.m. 
1:45 - 2:45 p.m. 



Luncheon 

Spoon River Singing Seniors - Ruth Parks 
McDonough Youth Sing - Jan Lucie 

Networking 

Concurrent Sessions 



Lamoine Room 



Vox 



Bl "Adopt a Grandparent Program" & 

The Quincy RSVP/Chaddock School 'Carryout 
Caravan' Grocery Shopping Assistance Program" 

Carla Gosney - Adams County RSVP 
Jennifer Seydel - Chaddock School 

B2 "Finding, Recruiting & Retaining Volunteers" 

Patricia Burnette - Praric Council on Aging 

B3 "The Carthage Pen Pals Program" 

Stephanie Watson - llandcock Nursing Home 
Maria Wildrick - Carthage Elementary School 

"The Harrington School INTOUCH Day Care Center 
•Our Friend* Program" 

Donna Nelson - Harrington Creative Childhood Center, Galesburg 
Karen Oals - INTOUCH Day Care Center for Older Adults, Galesburg 

B4 'Resource Development to Fund Programs" 

Molly Mannino - Weatern Illinois Area Agency on Aging 



Chicago 



DuSable 



2:45 - 3:15 p.m. 



Closing Session 



Algonquin 



Fox 



